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Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers. 

B\  John  Henry  Evans. 


III. 

THE  WILD  RAM  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
SCENE   I. 

A  crowd  of  men  were  standing 
before  the  little  log  meeting-house 
on  the  Big  Blue.  It  was  Sunday, 
as  you  could  see  by  the  tidied  appear- 
ance of  them  all,  and  meeting  had 
just  let  out.  In  a  pioneer  district, 
such  as  western  Missouri  was  in 
1833,  everything  gets  itself  talked 
over  on  the  front  steps  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, if  it  has  front  steps,  or 
on  the  sunny  side  in  the  winter 
time — but  almost  never  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. And  so  it  being  a  fine 
October  morning,  these  men  had 
come  out  to  exchange  views. 

Not  over  a  trivial  matter,  either. 
There  was  no  farmer  Jones  present 
to  inquire  about  farmer  Owen's  sick 
cow  and  to  prescribe  fresh  remedy. 
Nor  had  anybody  come  here  to  swap 
hor.ses.  Not  a  man  in  that  crowd 
liclievcd  in  bargaining  on  the  .Sab- 
bath da\-.  A  wcigliticr  matter  bore 
down  on  the  minds  of  these  hardy 
frontiersmen. 

".Since  the  formation  nf  what 
they're  pleased  to  call  the  secret 
constitution,"  Bishop  Partridge 
was  saying,  "they've  carried  things 
with  a  high  hand."  Then  he  added, 
as  an  after  thought.  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  somebody  had  to  leave 
the  country,  after  all." 

The  "secret  constitution"  was  a 
(locnmcnt  passed  round  on  the  quiet 


from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Mis- 
sourians  in  Jackson  county.  It 
pledged  its  signers  to  bring  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  whole  "Mor- 
mon"' people,  peaceably  or  forcibly, 
whichever  circumstances  required. 
The  first  suspicion  the  Saints  had 
had  that  such  a  paper  was  in  circu- 
lation was  some  time  in  July. 

"Well,  if  there's  to  be  any  driv- 
ing," Lyman  Wight  supplemented, 
"it  won't  be  us  that's  driven  !  Any- 
way, not  without  a  fight." 

That  there  would  be  a  fight,  and 
a  hard  one  too,  no  one  could  deny 
who  looked  upon  the  huge  frame  of 
the  last  speaker  and  knew  anything 
of  his  strenuous  history.  Indeed, 
you  had  need  only  to  know  him  by 
re]iutation.  For  everywhere  in  Up- 
per Missouri  his  name  was  a  terror 
among  the  so-called  old  settlers.  He 
had  had  several  encounters  with 
Missourians,  and  they  iiad  learned 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reckon 
with  the  Wild  Ram  of  the  Moun- 
tains. He  was  now  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  something  under  forty 
ap|)arently,  .and  stood  over  six  feel 
witli    fine    proportions. 

"I'm  not  certain,"  said  the  Bish- 
op, "that  it's  our  duty  to  fight." 

"Surely,  we  ought  to  defend  our- 
selves, Brother  Partridge,"  argued 
^Vight.  "This  is  a  free  government, 
we've  a  right  to  settle  anywhere 
we  please,  as  long  as  we  mind  our 
own  business,  which  is  the  "Mor- 
mon" creed.    And  besides,  the  Lord 
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has  given  us  the  land  of  Zion  for 
an  inheritance  forever.  And  sb  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to 
preserve  our  rights." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!"  quickly 
added  the  meek  Bishop.  "Of  course, 
we  should  defend  our  rights,  but 
I'm  doubtful  if  we  ought  to  do  it 
with  gun  and  sword." 

"That's  the  only  defense  most  of 
these  Missourians  can  understand!" 
Lyman  contended. 

"Do  you  think  it'll  come  to  that  ?'' 
inquired  John  Carroll  without  di- 
recting his  question  at  any  one  in 
particular. 

Phelps  answered.  "Before  the 
so-called  secret  constitution  was 
formed,  I  want  to  remind  you,  the 
Reverend  Lovelady  tried  to  buy  up 
all  the  guns  and  amunition  of  the 
Saints  at  Big  Blue.  What  could 
that  mean  but  a  determination  to 
resort  to  arms?" 

The  speaker  laid  ominous  empha- 
sis on  the  word  "reverend." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  Bishop,  "that 
can  have  but  one  meaning." 

".\nd  your  own  tarring  and 
feathering,  Bishop,"  added  Lyman 
Wight,  "together  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  press  here  at  Indepen- 
dence,— that  shows  what  they  can 
do  when  they've  a  mind  to." 

"Yes,"  again  the  Bishop  had  to 
assent.  His  eyes  were  gazing  in- 
tently at  a  distant  object  on  the  prai- 
rie to  the  west.  "Yes,"  he  added 
absently.  And  then,  "I  wonder 
what  Joseph  would  do?"  His  eyes 
remained   fastened  on  the   object. 

.\s  soon  as  trouble  began  in  July 
last,  the  brethren  had  sent  Oliver 
Cowderv  to  Ohio  to  see  the  Proph- 
et and  get  advice  as  to  what  the 
^Missouri  Saints  should  do.  But 
Joseph  had  been  away  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Canada,  and  so  his  valuable 
counsel  had  not  been  obtained, 
which  the  Bishop  had  never  ceased 
to  regret.     The  leading  brethren  at 


Kirtland,  however,  were  of  the  op- 
inion that  the  Saints  should  not  re- 
linquish their  rights  without  strug- 
gle, without  resort  to  arms  if  pos- 
sible,  with   arms   if   not. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  Joseph  would 
do,"  volunteered  Lyman,  "he'd  fight 
'em  to  the  last  ditch !" 

"I  wonder  who  that  is?"  the  Bish- 
op asked  suddenly.  He  had  kept 
his  eyes  on  that  something  upon  the 
prairie,  which  had  been  apparently 
moving  towards  the  group. 

Everybody  looked  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  none  could  offer  any  an- 
swer to  Brother  Partridge's  ques- 
tion. 

"Brother  Allen  told  me  yester- 
day," Phelps  said,  "that  he  over- 
heard a  number  of  Missourians 
boasting  of  what  they  would  do  to 
the  Mormons,  if  we  didn't  clear 
out." 

"There's  certainly  something  in 
the  wind.  They'll  do  something 
desperate."  This  was  Wight  again. 

"But  Lyman,"  the  Bishop  expost- 
ulated, "they  surely  won't  do  any- 
thing till  they  find  out  whether  we 
intend  to  keep  or  to  break  that  agee- 
ment  that  we  would  induce  half  of 
the  people  to  leave  bv  Januarv  and 
the  rest  bv  April  next.  This  is  on- 
Iv  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
there's  two  months  vet  in  which  to 
fulfill  that  compact.' 

"Tut.  tut!"  exclaimed  Wight.  "J 
don't  go  that  much  on  the  word  of 
our  enemies  when  the  "^Mormons" 
are  concerned."  And  he  snapped  his 
fingers.  "No  agreement  or  compact 
could  Ijind  them,  when  it's  made 
between  us  and  them.  I  haven't  any 
faith  in  the  treaty  of  peace." 

"That's  somebody  coming  to  us  !" 
the  Bishop  suggested,  still  looking 
intently  at  a  rapidly  approaching 
horseman.  "J  wonder  if  anything's 
happened  at  the  Whitmer  settle- 
ment." 

Thev  had  not  long  to  wait  now. 
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for  in  a  few  minutes  the  rider  gal- 
loped up  to  them.  There  was  neith- 
er saddle  nor  bridle  on  the  horse, 
only  a  rope  tied  round  the  neck  and 
hitched  into  its  mouth.  He  was 
covered  with  sweat,  and  panted 
hard,  from  his  twelve  miles'  run. 

"Well,  Titus,"  was  the  Bishop's 
.greeting.     "What's  up?" 

Titus  slid  off  his  horse,  took  the 
rope  out  of  the  animal's  mouth,  and 
joined  the  group.  He  was  a  quiet 
and  slow-acting  man,  was  Titus, 
slow-speaking,  too,  which  was  very 
provoking  whenever  people  were 
awaiting  news  from  him. 

"Why,  everything's  up!"  he  said 
vaguely  in  answer  to  the  Bishop's 
question.  "Last  night  Linville  led 
a  gang  of  Missourians  against  our 
settlement.  They  caught  several  of 
the  brethren  and  beat  them  unmer- 
cifully, and  then  tore  the  roofs  off 
twelve  or  fifteen  houses.  Every- 
l)ody  down  there  is  scared." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other 
significantly.  Bishop  Partridge 
groaned  in  anguish. 

"Only  last  Friday,"  the  messen- 
ger went  on,  "two  mobbers  named 
Johnson  and  Harris  were  caught 
spying  around ;  and  when  Brother 
Pratt  found  out  what  they  were  af- 
ter, one  of  them  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  the  but  of  his  gun, 
knocking  him  down  and  injuring 
him  quite  severely.  We  captured 
them  and  held  them  over  night,  let- 
ting them  go  next  morning.  Very 
likely  our  holding  them  prevented 
the  mob  from  making  an  attack  on 
tlie  settlement  that  iu"giit." 

"T  was  in  hopes,"  the  Bishop  said. 
"that  that  agreement  would  pre- 
vent anv  open  rupture.  Wiiat  start- 
ed them  again.  I  wonder?" 

"Some  of  the  mol)  said  the  men 
that  signed  that  treatv  didn't  in- 
tend to  keep  it,"  explained  Titus. 
"Thev   said   it   looked   like   that   to 


them  when  we  began  to  hire  law- 
yers to  plead  for  us." 

Twelve  of  the  leading  brethren  in 
Missouri,  prior  to  this,  had  been  vis- 
ited b)'  a  committee  to  see  if  the 
"Mormon"  people  would  not  move 
out  of  Jackson  county  of  their  own 
accord.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, after  much  arguing,  was  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  these 
brethren  that  they  would  use  their 
influence  to  get  half  of  the  Saints  to 
go  by  January  and  the  rest  by  the 
following  April,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  ]\Iissourians  that  they  would  not 
molest  the  Saints.  The  twelve  "Mor- 
mons" agreed  to  leave. 

A  good  many  of  the  "Mormons" 
in  the  country  objected  to  a  treaty 
of  this  kind  as  wholly  illegal  and 
immoral  and  refused  to  be  bound  by 
it.  The  Missourians  had  no  right, 
they  said,  to  exact  any  such  agree- 
ment. The  men  who  signed  the 
compact  were  bound  by  it,  certain- 
ly, but  no  one  else  was,  utdess  he 
personally  agreed  to  it.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  breth- 
ren who  had  signed  the  document. 

Accordingly,  they  began  to  look 
about  for  means  of  preventing  anv 
further  friction  between  theiu  and 
their  neighbors.  They  sent  Elders 
Pratt  and  Hyde  to  the  Governor 
with  a  petition  asking  him  to  in- 
terfere in  their  behalf.  He  advised 
them  to  take  the  matter  into  the 
courts,  and  come  to  him  as  a  last 
resort.  This  thev  were  now  en- 
rleavoring  to  do,  having  employed 
a  firm  of  lawyers  to  defend  their 
case.  And  this  it  seems  had  offend- 
ed the  keen  sense  of  ATissouri  "jus- 
tice." 

"An  agreement  like  tiiat,  made 
under  comptdsion."  Phelps  declared, 
"would  never  hold  good  in  law  any- 
where in  the  ITiiitcd  States,  not  ev- 
en  in   Missotiri." 

"Anvwav,"  Bishop  Partridge  be- 
gan.— but  before  he  coidd  get  anv 
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fartlier,  a  runner  came  from  anoth- 
er part  of  Independence,  breathless, 
with  tlic  news  that  three  brethren 
had  been  captured  by  a  band  of 
mobbcrs,  and  lodged  in  the  block 
house. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  Lyman 


\\  ight  firmly,  "for  us  to  do  some- 
thing besides  talking."  He  looked 
like  a  lion  hunting  for  prey. 

And  the  crowd  before  the  little 
log  meeting-house  dispersed  with- 
out even  waiting  for  particulars  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  brethren. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Somewhere. 

By  Sarah  E.  Mitton. 

\Vc  do  not  ahcays  sec  aright,  Our  kindred  dear  from  us  depart 

Amid  these  earthly  damps;  To  realms,  tcc  say,  on  high; 

Ofttimes  the  mists  and  vapors  dim.     Death's  silent  message  is  to  us. 


Hide  heaven's  far  distant  lamps. 
The  clouds  that  overcast  the  sky, 

Enivrap  the  mountains  bare. 
Are  dull  indeed  to  gaze  upon, — 

Still  sunbeams  shine  somezvhere. 

Cold  ivinter  zvill  demand  his  reign. 

And  rob  the  fields  of  flozvers. 
Sending  the  scentless  breezes  thro' 

The  leafless,  shadeless,  bozvers. 
The  gardens  sigh  for  lily-bells. 

To  deck  their  bosoms  fair. 
Still  as  they  sigh  methinks  they  say, 

"Szveet     flozvers     bloom      some- 
zvhere." 


That  zve  zvho  live  shall  die. 
U'c  question  death,   that   unknozvn 
change, 
That  rest  from  toil  and  care, 
And  zvith  it    breathes    the    spirit's 
pozi'er, — 
"Your    loved    ones    live    some- 
zvhere." 

Then  go  your  zcay.  condemning  not 

The  shade  that  falls  today, 
Xor  think  that  evil  guides  the  hand 

That  steals  your  friends  azi'ay. 
There's  consolation  just  to  knozv 

That  every  grief  zve  bear, 
Will  meet  a  recompense  that's  just. 

Within  that  zvst  "somezvhere." 


Little  Stories. 


A  Tennessee  Dodor's   Horse. 

By  Dr.   J.  B.   Barnuin. 

"Charlie,  whom  every  boy  and 
girl  in  my  vicinity  loves,  is  a  sleepy- 
looking  six-year-old  ,  quiet  and  con- 
templative in  his  usual  moods,  but 
when  he  has  a  good  chance  and  is 
not  needed  can  run  around  and  kick 
up  his  heels  like  any  boy  of  his  age. 
Let  a  little  one  stray  around  his  feet 
or  get  on  his  back  and  he  sobers 
down  and  steps  as  carefully  as 
though  treading  on  eggs.  Charlie 
knows  every  youngster  and  baby  in 
the  neighborhood.  Put  one  on  his 
back,  tie  up  the  reins,  and  start  him 
off  to  take  the  little  one  home,  and 
he  goes  to  the  right  house,  stops  at 
the  door,  stands  till  relieved  of  his 
burden,  and  then  quietly  trots  home 


unless  he  sees  me  coming,  and  theft 
he  follows  me. 

"He  never,  in  the  many  calls  I 
daily  make,  requires  fastening,  but 
will  follow  along,  pick  around  until 
the  visit  is  finished,  and  if  the  next 
is  near,  trot  around  and  wait  until 
it  is  finished.  Charlie  understands, 
if  he  cannot  speak,  the  English  lan- 
guage. One  instance  of  many  I  will 
give.  One  morning,  when  start- 
ing out  on  my  morning  round,  a 
woman  called  from  a  neighboring 
row  of  tenements,  'Call  and  see  my 
child  when  you  come  back.'  Some 
two  hours  had  elapsed  before  the 
round  was  finished  and  the  call  had 
been  forgotten.  When  we  reached 
the  street  corner  Charlie  balked, 
took  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  made 
a  run  up  the  street  to  the  woman's 
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house,  stopped  at  the  door  and  wait- 
ed till  the  little  sufferer's  wants  had 
been  attended  to,  and  then  quietly 
followed  me  home.  He  had  never 
been  there  before,  and  if  he  did 
not  understand  what  was  said,  what 
made  him  act  so?  Sometimes  he  is 
quite  helpful  in  ridding  me  of  the 
chronic  hypochondriac  cases,  who 
fancy  a  full  recital  of  all  their  ills, 
real  and  imaginary,  to  be  necessary 
at  every  visit,  and  that  the  doctor 
has  nothing  to  do  save  to  hear  these 
wandering  stories.  If  a  call  at  cer- 
tain places  is  unusually  prolonged 
and  an  open  door  or  window  ac- 
cessible, his  head  is  sure  to  pop  in 
and  a  prolonged  neighing  issues 
till  I  go  on.  One  morning  he  had 
been  quietly  following  until 
noon  was  approaching,  when 
by  sundiy  little  nips  on  my 
coat-sleeve  he  intimated  that 
'corn  time'  had  come.  When 
the  family  was  visited  and  a 
retreat  sounded,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  claimed  at- 
tention. This  was  despatched 
and  a  new  start  made,  when 
another  required  attention. 
Charlie  pulled  violently  on  my 
sleeve  to  no  purpose.  i\fter 
this  case  was  pacified  I  again  made 
a  move,  when  the  old  grandmother 
called  to  'wait  till  they  could  send 
to  a  neighbor's  and  bring  the  ba- 
by.' This  was  too  much.  Charlie 
seized  me  by  the  coat  collar  and 
pulled  me  away,  striking  out  vic- 
iously with  both  heels  toward  the 
tormentors.  You  could  almost  im- 
agine from  the  expression  of  his 
face  that  he  was  saying:  'These 
people  have  had  doctoring  enough 
and  I  want  my  corn.' 

"The  night  is  never  so  dark  but 
that  he  brings  me  safely  home,  of- 
ten over  roads  where  a  misstep 
would  land  us  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low. Never  a  stream  so  swift  that 
he  will  not  carry  me  surely  across. 


Never  a  storm  but  that  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  he  will  shield  me  with 
his  body  from  its  force.  Never  a 
morning  but  his  neigh  is  one  of 
the  first  sounds  I  hear.  Do  you 
wonder  that  he  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  animal  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  but  rather  as 
a  comrade  trusty  and  true  from 
whom  nothing  but  death  will  part 
me?" 

An   Intelligent  Cat. 

Baron  Von  Gleichen,  a  German 
diplomat,  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a 
favorite  cat  as  a  proof  that  the  fe- 
line race  can  think  and  draw  practi- 
cal conclusions.     The  cat  was  very 


fond  of  looking  in  mirrors  hung 
against  the  walls, and  would  gnaw  at 
the  frames,  as  if  longing  to  know 
what  was  inside.  She  had,  however, 
never  seen  the  backside  of  a  mirror. 
One  day  the  baron  placed  a  cheval- 
glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  cat  instantly  took  in  the  novel- 
ty of  the  situation. 

Placing  herself  in  front  and  see- 
ing a  second  cat,  she  began  to  ri:.' 
round  the  mirror  in  search  of  her 
companion.  After  running  round 
one  way  several  times,  she  began  to 
run  the  other,  until  fully  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  cat  beside  her- 
self outside  of  the  glass.  But  where 
was  the  second  cat?  She  sat  down 
in   front   of  the   glass   to   meditate 
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on  the  problem.  Evidently  inside 
as  she  had  often  before  imagined. 
Suddenly  a  new  thought  occurred 
to  her.  Rising  deliberately,  she  put 
her  claws  on  the  glass  in  front  and 
then  behind,  walked  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  measured  the  thick- 
ness in  the  same  way.  Then  she 
sat  down  again  to  think.  There 
might  be  a  cavity  inside,  but  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  hold  a  cat.  She 
seemed  to  come  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  mystery 
here,  but  no  cat,  and  it  wasn't  worth 
while  to  bother  about  it.  From  that 
time  the  baron  said  she  lost  all  cur- 
iosity about  looking-glasses. 

The  Du^man. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who 
knows  so  many  stories  as  the  Dust- 
man. In  the  evening  when  children 
are  sitting  quietly  at  the  table,  or  on 
their  little  chairs,  he  takes 
off  his  shoes,  comes  softly 
upstairs,  opens  the  doors 
very  gently  and  all  of  a 
sudden  throws  dust  into  the 
children's  eyes.  He  then 
glides  behind  them  and 
breathes  lightly,  very  light- 
ly, upon  their  necks,  where- 
upon their  heads  become  at 
once  so  heavy !  But  it  does 
them  no  harm, for  the  Dust- 
man means  it  kindly;  he 
only  wants  the  children  to 
be  cjuict  and  they  are  most 
quiet  when  in  bed.  They 
must  be  quiet  in  order  that 
he  may  tell  them  his  stories. 
When  the  children  arc 
asleep  the  Dustman  sit^ 
flown  upon  the  bod ;  he  is 
gaily  dressed ;  his  coat  is  of 
silk,  but  of  what  color  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  it 
seems  now  green,  now  red, 
now  blue,  according  to 
the  light.  Under  each 
arm     he     holds     an     um- 


brella: one  which  has  pictures 
painted  on  it,  he  holds  over  good 
children.  It  makes  them  have  the 
most  beautiful  dreams  all  night 
long.  And  the  other,  which  has 
nothing  on  it  he  holds  over  naughty 
children  especially  those  who  cry 
when  he  wishes  them  to  go  to  bed. 
So  they  wake  in  the  morning  with- 
out having  dreamed  at  all. 

In  the  Louvre,  at  Paris. 

There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  charm- 
ing little  picture,  by  Giotto,  of  St. 
Francis  preaching  to  the  birds.  The 
saint's  face  with  an  earnest,  loving 
expression,  is  looking  up  at  the 
birds  that,  with  outstretched  necks 
and  half-opened  beaks,  appear  to 
catch  his  words.  The  old  legend 
which  this  painting  illustrates  with 
all  the  artist's  vividness  in  present- 
ing a  story,  is  equally  charming  in 
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its  simplicity.  It  is  as  follows  :  As 
St.  Francis  was  going  toward  Bi- 
vagno,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw  a  multitude  of  birds.  He  said 
to  his  companions :  "Wait  for  me 
here  while  I  preach  to  my  little  sis- 
ters, the  birds."  The  birds  all  gath- 
ered around  him :  "My  little  sis- 
ters, the  birds,  you  owe  much  to 
God,  your  Creator,  and  ought  to 
sing  his  praise  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  because  he  has  given  you 
liberty,  and  the  air  to  fly  about  in, 
and,  though  you  neither  spin  nor 
sew,  he  has  given  you  a  covering 
for  yourself  and  your  little  ones. 
He  feeds  you  though  you  neither 
sow  nor  reap.  He  has  given  you 
fountains  and  rivers  in  which  to 
quench  your  thirst,  and  trees  in 
which  to  build  your  nests.  Be- 
ware, my  little  sisters,  of  the  sin  of 
ingratitude,  and  study  always  to 
praise  the  Lord." 

As  he  preached,  the  birds  opened 
their  beaks,  and  stretched  out  their 
necks,  and  flapped  their  wings,  and 
bowed  their  heads  toward  the  earth. 

His  sermon  over,  St.  Francis 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
birds  flew  up  into  the  air,  singing 
sweetly  over  their  song  of  praise. 

A  Hindoo    Story. 

A  tiger,  prowling  in  a  forest,  was 
attracted  by  a  bleating  calf.  It 
proved  to  be  a  bait,  and  the  tiger 
found  himself  trapped  in  a  spring 
cage.  There  he  lay  for  two  days, 
when  a  Bramin  happened  that  way. 

"O,  Bramin !"  piteously  cried  the 
beast,  "have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let 
me  out  of  this  cage." 

"Ah !  but  you  will  eat  me." 

"Eat  you !  Devour  my  benefac- 
tor !  Never  could  I  be  guilty  of 
such  a  deed,"  responded  the  tiger. 


The  Bramin  was  moved  by  these 
entreaties,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  cage. 

The  tiger  walked  up  to  him, 
waved  his  tail,  and  said,  "Bramin, 
prepare  to  die ;  I  shall  now  eat  you." 

"O !  how  ungrateful,  how  wick- 
ed! Am  I  not  your  savior?"  pro- 
tested the  trembling  priest. 

"True,"  said  the  tiger,  "very 
true;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  my 
race  to  eat  men  when  we  get  the 
chance,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  let 
you  go." 

"Let  us  submit  the  case  to  an  ar- 
bitrator,"replied  the  Bramin.  "Here 
comes  a  fox.  The  fox  is  wise;  let 
us  abide  by  his  judgment." 

"Very  well,"  agreed  the  tiger. 

The  fox,  assuming  a  judicial  as- 
pect, sat  on  his  haunches  with  all 
the  dignity  he  could  muster,  and, 
looking  at  the  disputants,  said : 

"Good  friends,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  act  the  whole  trans- 
action out  before  my  eyes,  I  shall 
attain  unto  a  more  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  case.  Do  you,  Mr.  Ti- 
ger, show  me  just  how  you  ap- 
proached and  entered  the  cage ;  and 
then  do  you,  Mr.  Bramin,  show  me 
how  you  liberated  him ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  render  a  proper  deci- 
sion." 

They  assented,  for  the  fox  was 
solemn  and  oracular.  The  tiger 
walked  into  the  cage,  the  spring- 
door  fell  and  shut  him  in.  He  was 
a  prisoner  inside. 

The  judicial  expression  faded' 
from  the  fox's  countenance,  and, 
turning  to  the  Bramin,  he  said : 
"Now  you  are  all  right,  you  silly 
Bramin.  I  advise  you  to  go  home 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  abstain  in 
future  from  doing  favors  to  ras- 
cally tigers.  Good  morning,  Bram- 
in ;  good  morning,  tiger." 


The  Lost  Sheep 

By  Katie  Grover. 


"There  were  ninty  and  nine  that  safely  lay 
In  the  shelter  of  the  fold, 
But  one  was  out  on  the  hills  away — 
Far  off  from  the  gates  of  gold— 
Away  on  the  mountains  wild  and  bare, 
Away  from  the  tender  shepherd's  care." 

1 

The  tramp  was  both  hungry  and 
cold.  He  drew  his  ragged  coat  more 
closely  about  him  and  stamped  his 
benumbed  tired  feet  in  the  snow  to 
try  to  get  a  little  warmth  into  them 
as  he  slouched  along  the  sidewalks, 
pausing  half  heartedly  before  each 
house.  When  lacking  the  cour- 
age, or  boldness,  to  ask  charity  at 
such  fine  appearing  mansions,  he 
drifted  on  until  he  came  to  a  street 
whose  houses  were  not  so  preten- 
tious. 

Here  his  lagging  steps  paused 
in  front  of  a  tiny  cottage  of  plain, 
humble  appearance,  guarded  in 
front  by  a  low  green  hedge. 

"Here's  my  house,"  muttered  the 
tramp,  turning  in  at  the  gate. 
"These  kind  always  give  more  than 
those  swells  in  the  big  houses. 
They  treat  you  better  too — seem 
to  understand  that  we  have  hearts 
even  if  we  are  down.  Well,  Prince 
Poverty,  beggars  shouldn't  be 
choosers." 

He  slouched  around  to  a  side  en- 
trance and  knocked  rather  timidly 
having  little  hope  of  obtaining  any- 
thing, so  often  that  day  had  the 
door  been  slammed  in  his  face. 

"Gee,  I'm  starving,"  came  from 
his  shivering  teeth  as  a  savory 
smell  was  wafted  out  on  the  cold, 
frosty  air.  I  haven't  tasted  food 
today.  Prince  Poverty  would  al- 
most be  willing  to  get  on  his  knees 
and  beg  for  a  crust  toiu'ght.  If 
these  people  refuse  I'll  get  des- 
perate." 


With  a  shudder  he  again  rapped 
upon  the  closed  door,  and  this  time 
his  sharp,  cold  knuckles  pounded  so 
fiercely  against  the  barrier  which 
stood  between  him  and  warmth  and 
food  that  the  force  caused  the  door 
to  fly  wide  open. 

A  little  child  sat  at  a  table  busi- 
ly eating  bread  and  milk.  He 
looked  up  curiously  at  the  gaunt, 
ragged  stranger  in  the  doorway 
then  called  out  cheerily : 

"How  do,  man.  Come  in,  and 
please  shut  the  door  tight.  I'm 
been  sick  and  I'm  in  my  nightie, 
so  mamma  wouldn't  want  that 
Jack  Frost  wind  to  blow  in  on  me." 

"Say,  kid,  would  your  ma  give  a 
hungry  man  a  bit  to  eat?" 

"Yes,  I  beeve  so,  two,  four  bites 
maybe,"  answered  the  baby  boy, 
nodding  his  curly  head.  "Only 
you  have  to  say  please.  My  mamma 
never  gives  me  anything  less  I  say 
please.  Sometimes  I'm  naughty 
and  don't  want  to  then  I  has  to 
go  without.  Course  you  are  a 
big  man,  and  its  easier  for  mans 
to  be  good  than  it  is  for  little  boys 
like  me,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  no,  little  chap,  I  don't 
think  it  is,"  said  the  tramp  with 
a  queer  choky  laugh.  He  stood 
propped  up  against  the  door,  his 
eyes  fixed  longingly  on  the 
rlicery  corner  where  a  bright  fire 
burned  briskly  in  a  little  range, 
while  tipon  its  shining  top  a  tea- 
kettle sang  merrily,  and  several 
stcwpans  and  covered  dishes  emit- 
ted such  steamy  appetizing  odors 
that  the  hungry  trump  felt  a  des- 
perate desire  to  rush  forward  and 
swallow  dishes  and  all. 

"Where's  your  mamma,  man?" 
asked  the  baby,  pausing  in  the  act 
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of  cramming  more  bread  and  milk 
into  an  already  overstuffed  little 
mouth.  "Why  don't  you  go  home 
to  her  and  get  something  to  eat? 
Hasn't  you  any  mamma?" 

"Yes,  little  chap,  I  have  a  moth- 
er," he  answered  rather  huskily, 
"and  a  brother  too  just  about  your 
size.  Come  to  think,  the  little  fel- 
low at  home  must  have  grown 
some — haven't  seen  him  for  over 
two  years.  Gee,  how  queer  that 
word  "home"  sounds.  Had  almost 
forgotten  there  was  such  a  place. 
Guess  they  have  forgotten  me  by 
now,  too." 

"Poor  man,  was  you  naughty  to 
your  mamma  and  did  you  runned 
away  from  her?"  asked  the  child, 
draining  the  last  drop  of  milk  from 
his  bowl.  "O  mamma ;  he  exclaimed 
as  a  young  woman  with  a  sweet  face 
denoting  character  and  strength 
came  from  an  inner  room,  "Mam- 
ma, this  poor  man  is  hungry — -he 
wants  two,  four  bits,  only  he  did- 
n't say  please.  He  has  runned  away 
from  his  mamma,  I  guess,  'cause 
he  was  naughty,  and  he  has  a  little 
brother  like  me  at  home  only  he 
hasn't    seen    him    for    two    years." 

The  little  boy's  mother  turned  to 
the  ragged  sorry-looking  figure  at 
the  door,  and  her  kind  pitying  eyes 
looked  him  through  and  through. 

"Why,  you  are  only  a  boy,"  she 
exclaimed  shaking  her  head  sadly. 
"Come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  and  I  will 
get  you  something  to  eat.  How  old 
are  you — sixteen  I  should  judge." 

He  nodded,  trying  hard  to  meet 
her  firm  motherly  gaze,  but  his  eyes 
fell,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  shame 
came  over  him.  Here  he  was  a 
big  strong  giant  begging  charity 
of  this  delicate  little  woman  who 
no  doubt  had  herself  and  baby  to 
support.  Then  too  the  child  had 
stirred  up  memories  of  a  home  and 
a  mother  which  he  in  his  wander- 


ings  and  plunging  into  evil   paths 
had  tried  hard  to  forget. 

The  tramp  sat  down  to  a  good 
hot  supper,  but  somehow  he  was 
not  so  hungry  as  he  had  been,  and 
besides  he  felt  very  uncomfortable 
and  mean  with  those  two  sweet 
pitying  faces  watching  him  from 
across  the  room. 

"Come,  Jamie,  dear,  you  must 
go  to  bed,"  said  the  mother,  "put- 
ting her  arms  tenderly  about  her 
little  boy.  "You  must  say  your 
prayer  so  that  God  will  keep  you 
safe  through  the  night,  and  moth- 
er will  tuck  you  in  bed  nice  and 
warm." 

"God's  gooder  to  me  than  he  is  to 
you,  isn't  he  man?"  said  Jamie. 
"Cause  you  hasn't  any  nice  warm 
bed,  nor  anything  at  all.  Maybe 
he's  punishing  you  for  being  so 
naughty  to  your  mamma,  that's 
what  he  does  when  we  don't  mind 
our  mothers,  doesn't  he  mamma?" 

"Yes,  dearie,"  answered  his  moth- 
er, "but  you  musn't  say  such  things, 
for  this  poor  boy  may  have  been 
good  to  his  mother.  We  don't 
know." 

"No,  the  little  fellow  is  right," 
said  the  tramp,  looking  up  with 
moist  eyes.  "I  have  one  of  the 
best  of  mothers  at  home,  and  she 
cared  for  me,  and  taught  me  to 
pray,  and  tucked  me  in  at  nights 
just  as  you  do  the  little  fellow  here. 
But  I  didn't  mind  her,  I  didn't  say 
please,  I  forgot  to  pray,  I  ran  away 
from  my  good  home  and  became  a 
tramp.  Now  I  have  no  home,  no 
God,  and  as  the  little  fellow  says 
no  anything.' 

"God  is  not  far  away,"  said  the 
baby's  mother,  softly,  "he  hasn't 
forgotten  you.  He  is  only  waiting 
your  call." 

"I  have  been  bad — wicked," 
sobbed  the  poor  tramp,  putting  his 
head  on  the  table.     "He  wouldn't 
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listen  to  me.     I'm  not  worth  it." 

"Dear  boy,"  she  said  putting  a 
gentle  hand  on  his  bowed  head. 
"Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  that  were  safe  and 
how  the  good  shepherd  went  out 
searching  the  one  lost  sheep  and 
when  he  found  him  how  he 
exclaimed  :  'Rejoice  !  I  have  found 
my  sheep,'  and  then  how  all  the 
angels  took  up  the  glad  refrain, 
'Rejoice !  for  the  Lord  brings  back 
his  own.'  Now  that  is  just  how 
our  Father  feels  about  you,  and  if 
you  don't  mind,  Jamie  and  I  are 
going  to  ask  Him  to  show  you  the 
way  back." 

Surely  a  more  touching,  pleading 
prayer  never  found  its  way  to  the 
heavenly  throne  than  the  one  of- 
fered up  then  and  there  by  that 
little  widow  mother  and  babe  in 
behalf  of  the  ragged  runaway  boy 
who  sat  at  their  hearth. 

When  the  mother  had  finished, 
then  baby  Jamie  took  his  turn  and 
prayed  so  earnestly  that  the  poor 
tramp  was  quite  overcome  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

"Father,  do  please  take  him  back 
home  to  his  poor  mother,  who  is 
crying  and  watching  for  him  just 
like  my  mamma  would  if  I  got 
naughty   and     runned    away.  And 


when  you  get  him  home.  Father, 
don't  let  him  forget  to  always  mind 
his  mother  and  member  his  prayers 
so  that  he  will  never  get  lost  again. 
Name  of  Jesus,  Amen.' 

The  tramp  stood  up  then  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders.  The  hard, 
reckless  look  had  gone  from  his 
face,  and  his  whole  figure  took  on 
such  a  manly  appearance  that  you 
forgot  the  rags  and  the  dirt. 

'Til  try,  little  fellow,"  he  said. 
"Fll  get  work  tomorrow,and  go  back 
home  as  soon  as  I  can  go  decently. 
But  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  fight. 
You'll  both  stand  by  me,  won't  you, 
and  pray  hard  for  me  ?  God  seems 
so  far  off — seems  as  though  he 
couldn't  have  much  use  for  a  tramp, 
anyway." 

"A  tramp  no  longer,  my  boy, 
but  a  manly  man,  and  one  of  God's 
children." 

"And  he  will  show  you  the  way 
home,"  chimed  in  Jamie,  "You  just 
pray  and  pray  and  ne.xt  thing  you'll 
find  yourself  there.  That's  how  the 
r^ord  does  things." 

"Little  chap,"  whispered  the  boy 
tramp  catching  hold  of  the  baby 
hand,  "you  teach  me — Fvc  forgot- 
ten. Teach  me  your  prayer — teach 
me  to  sav  'Our  Father.'  " 


The  Poppy  and  the  Daisy 


liy  Annie  Malin. 


"IIozv  very  very  small  you  are," 

Said  a  Poppy  to  a  Daisy, 
"Why  don't  you  groiv  up  straight  like 

me? 
"How  very,  very  small  you  arc, 

"Just  look  at  me  groivn  tall  and  grand 

Without  a  hit  of  trouble. 
And  see  how  fine  my  blossoms  are 

So  very  large  and  double." 


"Dear  Poppy,"  said  the  Daisy  sweet 

"I  know  I'm  very  humble, 
Put  satisfied  I'll  try  to  be 

Por  it  is  wrong  to  grumble." 

When  all  the  flozvcrs  awoke  next  morn 
Miss  Poppy's  pride  was  shaken, 

Por  a  gale  whiih  passed  o'er  Daisy's  head 
I  he  Poppy's  crotvn  had  taken. 


Children  of  the  Mill. 


I. 

THE  MILL. 

The  Thomas  family  Hved  in  Salt 
Lake  City  during  the  winter,  but 
spent  their  summers  in  Big  Cot- 
tonwood canyon  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
saw  mill.  There  were  eight  of 
them,  including  the  father  and 
mother  — John,  who  was  eighteen ; 
Lea,  fourteen;  Sam,  twelve;  Bob, 
ten ;  Beth,  eight ;  and  Ada,  six 
years  old. 

They  were  now  on  their  way  to 
the  mill.  They  had  started  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  now 
nearly  evening.  For  in  those  days — 
thirty-five  years  ago — the  canyon 
roads  were  very  rough,  being  filled 
with  boulders  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance. The  horses  had  to  go  on  a 
walk  most  of  the  way  and  to  rest 
often,  too,  when  they  had  a  load  to 
pull,  as  they  did  today. 

"I  can  see  the  top  of  the  mill!" 
said  Ada. 

^|Hurrah!  so  can  I,"  cried  Beth. 

"Oh!  I'm  so  glad  we're  nearly 
there.  I'm  as  stiff  as  a  board," 
added    Lea. 

Bob  and  Sam  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wagon  on  their  Indian  pon- 
ies. 

"We'll  beat  you  there!"  they 
cried,  as  they  used  the  whips. 

The  wagon  rounded  a  cliflf  of 
slate  rock,  and  the  mill  and  the 
houses  came  in  view.  The  canyon 
widened  here  so  as  to  form  a  small 
valley,  large  enough  for  the  mill, 
two  houses,  a  black-smith  shop,  sta- 
ble, chicken  coop,  besides  a  laro-e 
yard  for  logs  and  lumber.  Two 
forks  branched  off,  one  on  the 
north  and  one  on  the  south.  The 
main  road  ran  back  of  the  house 
and  past  it.    The  horses  made  a  last 


effort  to  trot,  and  they  soon  turned 
into  the  mill  yard  and  down  in  front 
of  the  four-room  lumber  house. 

The  girls  climbed  out  of  the  heavy 
wagon,  took  off  their  sun-bonnets, 
and  shook  the  dust  from  their  pink 
calico  dresses. 

"How  good  it  is  to  get  back  to 
the  mill  again,"  said  Lea. 

"Oh,  won't  we  have  fun !"  ex- 
claimed Ada. 

"Come  now,  all  help  unload  and 
it  won't  take  long,"  urged  their 
father.  "Here,  Bob,  untie  the  cow 
from  this  wagon  and  stake  her  over 
there  in  that  patch  of  grass.  Sam 
you  take  the  chickens  out  of  that 
box  and  put  them  in  the  coop  and 
feed  them.  John  had  better  help 
me   with  the   heavy   things." 

"Come,  girls,  get  your  clothes 
from  under  these  seats  and  take 
them  into  the  bed  room,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

"Are  our  dolls  safe?"  asked  Ada, 
gravely,  like  a  real  mother. 

"Yes,"  replied  Beth.  ''They're  all 
right." 

She  pulled  a  box  from  under  the 
seat,  filled  with  dolls  and  doll 
clothes.  There  were  two  china 
dolls  and  several  rag  ones.  In  the 
early  seventies,  bisque  dolls  were 
unknown  here,  and  the  girl  who  had 
a  china  doll  was  envied  by  all  her 
playmates. 

'T  wonder  if  the  butter's  come," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas,  as  she  lifted  the 
churn  from  the  back  of  one  of  the 
wagons.  She  set  the  churn  in  the 
kitchen  and  looked  into  it.  "Yes, 
it's  nicely  churned,  and  we'll  have 
some  fresh  buttermilk  to  drink, 
too." 

She  had  put  the  cream  into  the 
churn  when  they  started,  and  the 
jolting  of  the  wagon  over  the  rough 
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roads  had  churned  her  butter  for 
her. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  been  up  the 
week  before  and  got  the  house 
cleaned.  So  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  unload  and  straighten  the  things 
in  the  house. 

"I  guess  you're  all  hungry  even  if 
we  did  have  a  big  lunch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon,"  Mrs.  Thom- 
as said.  "So  I'll  get  supper  now 
while  you  children  run  and  have  a 
look  at  your  play  places. 

"Oh,  good !  good !  let's  climb  up 
the  dirt  slide  first,"  cried  Sam. 

Away  they  ran  across  the  creek, 
through  a  little  grove  of  pines  and 
quaking-asps  to  the  dirt  slide. 

The  slide  was  of  soft,  loose  earth 
which  had  slid  down  from  high  up 
the  mountain.  It  was  about  half  a 
block  long  and  shapel  like  an  open 
fan  with  the  wide  part  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

The  children  used  to  climb  up, 
then   jump  down   in    great     giant 


strides,  sinking  almost  to  the  knees 
in  the  dirt,  which  kept  them  from 
falling.  This  was  great  fun ;  and 
as  the  dirt  was  a  very  finely-broken 
slate  rock  it  could  be  easily  shaken 
ofif  their  clothes.  So  Mrs.  Thomas 
did  not  object  to  their  playing 
here. 

At  the  top  of  the  slide  there  was 
a  large  pine  tree  with  branches 
growing  down  low.  When  the 
children  reached  it,  they  climbed 
into  it  and  had  a  good  swing  on 
it's   boughs. 

"Now  let's  have  a  race  down," 
said  Bob.     "One,  two,  three-go !" 

"Let's  have  a  swing  now,"  said 
Beth,  when  they  had  finished  their 
race. 

The  swing  was  in  the  little  grove 
of  quaking-asps  and  pines  at  the 
foot  of  the  slide.  It  was  a  boat 
swing  with  seats  at  each  end.  A 
rope  was  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  pole  on  which  the  swing  was 
made.     When  they  were  seated  in 
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the  swing  Bob  and  Beth  pulled 
on  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  Ada 
and  Sam  on  the  other,  and  in  this 
way  they  pulled  themselves  up 
high. 

"Oh,  there's  the  supper  bell,"  ex- 
claimed Sam.  "And  I'm  so  hun- 
gry!" 

The  "bell"  was  a  circular  saw 
fastened  to  a  pine  tree  near  the 
house  which  Mrs.  Thomas  would 
hit  with  a  hammer  when  meals  were 
ready ;  it  could  be  heard  a  long  way 
in  the  quiet  canyon. 


After  supper  it  was  too  dark  to 
go  out.  So  the  children  had  to  be 
content  to  wait  until  morning  to 
see  the  rest  of  their  play  places. 
There  were  a  great  pile  of  sawdust 
to  play  in,  nice  smooth  slate  rocks 
to  write  on,  a  play  house,  fish  to 
catch,  squirrels  to  hunt,  flowers  and 
berries  to  pick,  bears  to  track  and 
so  many  things  to  do  I  cannot  men- 
tion them  all.  But  next  time  I  shall 
tell  you  how  the  boys  caught  a  bear. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  s00Gb  Mey. 

oBy  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

/  woke  before  the  morning,  /  was  happy  all  the  day, 
i  never  said  an  ugly  word,  but  smiled  and  stuck  to  play. 

eAnd  now  at  last  the  sun  is  going  down  behind  the  wood, 
oAnd  i  am  very  happy,  for  f  knew' that  i've  been  good. 

^fRy  bed  is  waiting  cool  and  fresh,  with  linen  cool  and  fair. 
And  /  must  off  to  sleepsin-by,  and  not  forget  my  prayer . 

f  know  that,  till  tomorroin  /  shall  see  the  sun  arise, 
0To  ugly  dream  shall  fright  my  mind,  no  ugly  sight  my  ci/es. 


(JSut  slumber  hold  me  tightly  till  f  waken  in  the  dawn, 
oAnd  hear  the  thrushes  singing  in  the  lilacs  round  the  lawn. 


How  Jack  Got  Even. 


By  Annie  Malin. 


Miss  Blake  rapped  sharply  for 
attention  and  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  room  looked  quickly  in  her 
direction.  "An  important  paper, 
which  I  accidentally  left  on  my 
desk  has  disappeared  during  the 
noon  hour,"  she  announced  gravely. 
"Will  the  person  who  knows  any- 
thing about  it  please  rise?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may, but  no  one  responded.  James 
Hall  turned  and  winked  knowingly 
at  Jack  Hartley,  and  as  Miss  Blake's 
keen  gaze  rested  upon  him  at  that 
moment,  sU ".  asked  sharply,  "What 
do  you  know  of  the  matter  James?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  "only  I 
saw  Jack  Hartley  at  your  desk  dur- 
ing that  time,  doing  something  with 
a  paper." 

Indignant  looks  were  exchanged 
along  the  lines  of  excited  pupils,  for 
Jack  was  a  universal  favorite,  while 
James,  though  nearly  equal  in  men- 
tal ability  was  well-known  to  be 
jealous  of  Jack's  popularity  among 
teachers  and  students.  In  fact  this 
was  not  the  first  time  his  jealously 
liad  led  him  to  endeavor  to  lower 
Jack  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends. 
Miss  Blake's  keen  eyes  noted  at  once 
the  exultant  look  on  Jim's  face  and 
also  the  indignant  flash  of  Jack's 
honest  blue  eyes. 

"Jack,"  she  said  "will  you  please 
explain  ?" 

Jack  rose  to  his  feet  and  an- 
swered readily,  that  after  he  had 
gone  down  stairs  at  noon,  with  the 
others  he  happened  to  think  of  a 
reference  which  he  had  forgotten 
(o  look  up  in  a  book  always  to  be 
found  on  Miss  Blake's  desk.  IIc 
had  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  it,  but  had  no  remembrance 


of  seeing  any  of  the  papers  on  the 
desk. 

"Did  anyone  else  enter  the  room 
during  that  period?"  asked  Miss 
Blake. 

"Not  while  I  was  here,"  answered 
Jack,  "although  some  one  partly 
opened  the  door,  while  my  back 
was  turned  that  way,  and  then 
closed  it  again  without  coming  in, 
and  passed  on." 

"That  was  when  I  saw  him  at  the 
desk,"  explained  Jim. 

Miss  Blake  considered  a  moment 
and  then  said,  "That  will  do  at  pres- 
ent, the  matter  must  be  reported  and 
investigated." 

At  the  close  of  school  excitement 
ran  high,  as  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  if 
Jim  Hall  expected  Jack  to  be 
shunned  by  his  classmates  he  was 
mistaken,  for  the  latter  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  at  once,  while  Jim 
was  left  much  to  himself. 

As  Jack  and  his  particular  chum, 
Will  Johnson,  walked  down  the 
street  a  few  minutes  later.  Jack  ex- 
claimed angrily,  "The  sneak  !  He 
did  that  intentionally,  and  I  mean 
to  get  even  with  hiiu." 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said 
Will,  "better  treat  him  with  the  con- 
tempt he  deserves." 

"Miss  Blake  and  the  class  all 
know  you  too  well  to  listen  to  his 
slander.  I  heard  fatlicr  say  our 
teaciicr  is  surprisingly  quick  at 
character-reading,  and  you  have  al- 
ways stood  w^ell  at  school." 

"Well.  I'm  determined  to  get  even 
with  him  all  the  same,"  reiterated 
Jack  firmly. 

1  Icaring  a  ([uick  stej)  beiiind  tliem, 
the   boys  turned    and      saw      Miss 
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Blake  herself,  hurrying  to  overtake 
them.  She  greeted  both  pleasantly. 
Then  as  Jack  was  about  to  speak 
she  said  quietly.  "You  need  not 
deny  it  Jack,  I  know  you  too  well 
to  believe  you  to  be  guilty  of  such 
a  dishonorable  act,  and  be  sure  my 
boy,"  she  continued,  "no  stone  will 
be  left  unturned  to  discover  the  real 
culprit." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Blake,"  said 
Jack  simply,  but  the  hard  look  van- 
ished from  his  face. 

Miss  Blake  went  on  gravely,  "I 
overheard  you  say.  Jack,  that  you 
would  get  even  with  Jim  Hall  and 
I  shall  simply  ask  if  you  realize  that 
to  get  even  in  the  way  you  meant, 
you  would  have  to  descend  to  his 
level !  That  is,"  she  amended,  "if 
he  has  willfully  tried  to  injure  you. 
Did  you  ever  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
Jack?  I,  for  one,  would  be  very  sor- 
ry to  see  you  on  a  level  with  a  boy 
who  would  be  so  dishonorable,"  and 
with  a  smile  she  left  them. 

"Miss  Blake,"  called  Jack  as  she 
turned  the  corner,  "would  you  mind 
telling  us  what  paper  it  was  that 
disappeared?" 

"It  was  a  paper  containing  the 
list  of  questions  to  be  given  next 
Friday,"  responded  Miss  Blake 
slowly.  "Of  course  a  new  list  will 
be  prepared,  so  it  will  be  of  no  value 
to  anyone  now,  but  as  you  both 
know,,  the  test  is  to  decide  the  win- 
ner of  the  prize  offered  by  Dr. 
Howell  and  is  very  important. 
Cheer  up  Jack,  we  will  clear  up 
the  mystery,  never   fear." 

As  she  left  them  the  two  boys 
looked  3.t  each  other  silently  for  a 
moment,  then  Will  gave  vent  to  a 
low  whistle, 

"So  that  is  his  game,"  he  said 
presently,  "he  is  worse  than  I 
thought  him,  if  he  has  deliberately 
planned  to  do  you  this  injury  in  or- 
der to  destroy  your  chance  of  win- 


ning the  prize,  and  he  will  be  apt  to 
be  suspended  if  we  can  prove  he 
took  the  paper  himself,  as  I  believe 
he  did." 

The  next  few  days  were  busy 
ones  for  the  class,  and  also  exciting 
ones.  Jack  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  do  his  very  best,  and 
Jim  applied  himself  to  his  books 
in  an  effort  to  surpass  Mm,  for  Jack 
was  the  only  rival  he  feared.  In 
fact  the  class  knew  none  but  these 
two  stood  much  chance. 

At  last  the  important  day  arrived 
and  when  the  time  had  expired  the 
papers, neatly  fodled,  were  collected. 
As  they  were  placed  upon  Miss 
Blake's  desk  the  students  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  though  few  had  been 
prepared  for  the  difficult  questions. 
Jim  Hall  bore  on  his  face  a  look 
of  triumph,  while  Jack's  face  was 
calm  as  a  summer's  day. 

While  waiting  for  the  decision  in 
regard  to  the  contest  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  explan- 
ation. Mr.  Hall  was  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  little  town,  and  a  very  in- 
dulgent father.  Jim  was  his  only 
child,  and  while  his  father  was  im- 
mersed in  the  business  of  making 
money,  his  mother  was  a  leader  in 
the  society  of  the  town,  and  the  boy 
had  always  been  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleased  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
As  the  result  of  his  lack  of  home- 
training,  Jim  had  become  very  sel- 
fish, also  so  overbearing  in  manne», 
especially  towards  those  whom  he 
considered  his  inferiors,  that  he  was 
only  popular  among  those  of  his  as- 
sociates who  were  willing  to  over- 
look his  condescending  manner.  In 
reality  there  was  much  good  in  the 
boy.  With  different  management, 
he  might  have  become  a  power  for 
good  among  his  companions.  While 
his  intellect  was  bright,  he  wa^ 
inclined  to  be  lazy.  His  classmates 
were  often  heard  to  assert,  that  his 
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only  object  in  studying  was  that  he 
feared  that  Jack  Harley  would  out- 
strip him.  Jim's  father  who  was 
proud  of  his  son  in  a  earless  way, 
had  promised  him  a  trip  to  Europe 
if  he  came  out  head  of  his  class,  and 
this  was  a  great  incentive  to  Jim. 
Then  the  thought  that  Jack  Hart- 
ley, the  son  of  a  poor  widow  who 
sometimes  worked  for  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  one  who  had  often  stood  above 
him,  was  likely  to  win  the  coveted 
distinctions,  was  very  bitter  to  the 
haughty  youth. 

This,  and  the  fact  of  Jack's  pop- 
ularity with  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
caused  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the 
spoiled  boy's  heart  which  found  vent 
in  the  malicious  effort  to  undermine 
Jack's  reputation. 

Jack,  whose  heart  was  filled  with 
plans  and  longings  for  college  that 
he  might  be  better  able  to  support 
his  mother  and  the  little  sisters  in 
the  years  to  come,  studied  diligent- 
ly, especially  since  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  had  been  offered  for  the 
most  correct  answers  to  a  certain 
list  of  questions,  the  list  which  had 
so  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
Miss  Blake's  desk. 

At  the  close  of  school,  after  the 
examination  was  over,  the  two  boys 
were  eagerly  questioned  by  their 
class  mates  as  to  the  number  of 
questions  answered  by  each,  and 
the  excitement  increased  when  the 
report  was  circulated  that  both  had 
answered  them  all. 

"A  tie !"  was  the  verdict  among 
the  boys,  who  could  scarcely  wait 
until  the  day  when  the  decision  was 
to  be  announced  and  the  prize 
awai-ded. 

One  evening  just  before  dark  as 
Jack  was  taking  a  short  cut  through 
a  small  grove,  he  came  upon  Jim 
Hall  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree.  His 
face  was  buried  in  his  hands  and 
he  appeared  to  be  in  deep  trouble. 


Kind-hearted  Jack  stopped  and 
asked  sympathetically,  "What's  up. 
Hall?" 

"None       of      your     business, 
growled  Jim  as  he  raised  his  head. 

"All  right,"  replied  Jack,  "I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  in  trou- 
ble, and  was  willing  to  help  if  I 
could." 

"Many  thanks,  I'm  sure,"  sneered 
Jim,  "I  suppose  you  followed  me 
here  to  tell  me  so." 

Jack  felt  his  anger  rising  but  was 
determined  to  control  himself,  A 
favorite  quotation  of  Miss  Blake's 
came  to  his  mind.  "He  who  can 
control  himself  is  capable  of  con- 
troling  an  army,"  she  often  said, 
and  Jack  turned  away  saying  pleas- 
antly, "Good-night  Hall." 

Jim's  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
his  temper  and  he  asked,  "How  did 
you  come  out  on  that  last  question  ?" 

"I  answered  it  after  a  fashion," 
said  Jack  with  a  smile. 

"It  sure  was  a  sticker,  wasn't  it?" 
pursued  Jim.  "I  failed  on  part  of 
it  so  if  you  answered  it  and  the  rest, 
I  guess  you'll  win  out.." 

"It  was  a  puzzler,"  answered 
Jack,  "and  if  I  had  not  had  an  in- 
spiration and  hunted  up  that  ref- 
erence you  saw  me  at,  I'd  have 
failed  on  it  I  am  afraid." 

The  two  boys  looked  squarely  at 
CL^h  other  for  a  moment  and  Jack's 
face  was  such  a  pleasant  expression, 
that  Jim  was  touched  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Jack,"  he  said  in  a  shamefaced 
manner,  "I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  1 
did  the  other  day,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  it ;  but  believe  me,  I 
didn't  take  the  paper  cither,  as  Miss 
Blake  and  the  rest  of  you  seem  to 
think  I  did." 

Jack  was  very  nuich  surprised  to 
hear   Jim  Hall  apologizing  to  him, 
and    felt   impressed   that    he   spoke 
tiic  truth  regarding  himself. 
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•'Well,  Hall,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  say  you  are  sorry  for 
your  conduct,  but  I  do  wish  we 
could  find  the  guilty  person,"  and 
then  he  added  frankly,  "Jim,  I  must 
make  an  apology  too,  for  I  was 
quite  as  ready  to  suspect  you  as  any 
of  them,  and  you  must  admit  we 
had  good  reasons." 

The  two  boys  parted  with  more 
friendly  feelings  than  had  existed 
between  them  for  some  time,  and 
Jack  confided  to  his  mother  that 
night,  that  "Hall  isn't  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all." 

"Of  course  he  isn't,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hartley  thoughtfully,  as  she  laid  a 
loving  hand  on  her  son's  shoulder, 
"He  really  is  to  be  pitied  my  boy ; 
it  is  even  worse  to  have  everything 
than  it  is  to  have  nothing." 

Jack  kissed  his  mother  tenderly 
as  he  went  off  to  bed.  "I've  had 
more  than  he  has  after  all,  for  I 
have  had  the  best  mother  in  the 
world,"  he  declared. 

The  next  morning  the  large  as- 
sembly room  was  crowded  with  ex- 
cited students,  interested  parents 
and  friends. 

After  the  usual  prelimaries  were 
gone  through  with.  Professor  Clark 
arose  and  said  slowly  and  distinctly, 
'Before  I  announce  the  name  of  the 
winner  of  the  fifty  dollar  prize 
T  wish  to  make  a  statement." 
Amid  perfect  stillness,  he  continued, 
"As  all  of  the  students  knew  the 
prize  was  pretty  sure  to  rest  be- 
tween two  boys.  Will  Jack  Hartley, 
and  Jim  Hall  please  step  forward?" 

The  two  boys  came  forward  to 
seats  assigned  by  Miss  Blake  who 
stood  between  them  for  a  moment 
before  taking  her  seat,  and  whose 
gaze  lingered  upon  their  faces. 
Amid  almost  breathless  silence  Pro- 
fessor Clark  resumed, 

"The  list  containing  the  questions 
prepared,  was  lost  and  a  new  one 


was  made  out.  On  the  new  list  the 
last  question  was  identical  with  the 
first  one  on  the  original  paper. 

"It  was  put  there  for  two  reasons, 
it  was  a  question  which  needed  par- 
ticular study  to  answer  properly, 
and  was  considered  as  a  special 
test,  and  we  did  not  really  expect 
a  full  answer  to  it.  We  also  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  the  person 
who  purloined  the  paper  already  re- 
ferred to,  might  make  it  a  point 
to  study  it  thoroughly.  All  of  the 
other  questions  were  answered  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  both  of  these 
boys.  The  last  one  %vas  very  im- 
perfectly answered  by  Hall  and  ful- 
ly answered  by  Hartley,  therefore 
Hartley  is  the  winner  of  the  prize." 

Instead  of  the  applause  which 
might  have  been  expected  there  was 
dead  silence  in  the  room.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  faces  of  the 
two  boys.  Jack's  was  white  as 
chalk,  while  that  of  Jim  was  dull 
red. 

The  latter  turned  to  Miss  Blake 
and  whispered  a  few  words.  She 
nodded,  and  with  head  well  up  and 
shoulders  thrown  back,  James  Hall 
redeemed  his  character  by  saying 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  at  first  but 
which  grew  steady  as  he  proceeded, 

"I  do  not  know  who  took  the  pa- 
per from  Miss  Blake's  desk,  but  I 
do  not  believe  Jack  Hartley  ever 
saw  it.  I  ask  pardon  for  the  malici- 
ous words  I  uttered  suspecting  him, 
and  am  ashamed  of  my  part  in  the 
matter.  I  also  ask  the  pardon  of 
my  teacher  and  class-mates." 

He  sat  down,  his  eyes  seeking  the 
face  of  his  father,  who  said  under 
his  breath,  "By  George  Jim,  you 
shall  have  that  trip  anyhow !"  As 
Jim  took  his  seat  jack  arose  to  his 
feet  saying  firmly. 

"I  refuse  to  accept  the  prize  un- 
til my  innocence  is  proved,  and  also 
that  of  Hall,  for  I  know  we  both 
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have  been  under  suspicion.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  as  innocent  as  I  know 
myself  to  be,  the  reason  I  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  last  question 
was  this  :  I  had  been  thinking  deep- 
ly as  to  the  nature  of  the  test,  and 
just  after  I  left  the  school-room  I 
thought  of  a  point  which  might 
prove  important.  I  re-entered  the 
room  to  look  up  this  point  in  Miss 
Blake's  book  of  references.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  it,  but  though 
Hall  tried  to  draw  suspicion  to- 
wards me,  he  apologized  and  con- 
vinced me  that  I  too  had  judged 
hastily.  I  ask  his  pardon  for  this 
and  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  us 
both." 

The  applause  was  renewed  and 
again  Professor  Clark  called  for  at- 
tention. 

"There  is  one  thing  yet  to  be 
said,"  he  went  on  when  quiet  was 
restored,  "the  lost  paper  is  found." 

The  spectators  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  after  wiping  his  spec- 
tacles and  settling  them  firmly  and 
deliberately  upon  his  nose,  he  took 
a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  with 
great  deliberation  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  which 
Miss  Blake  had  received  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  signed  by  the  name  of 
a  young  girl  of  the  class  and  speaks 
.  for  itself. 

"Dear  Miss  Blake — As  you  know 
I  was  called  home  by  the  serious 
illness  of  my  mother,  the  message 
coming  just  as  school  was  dis- 
missed at  noon.  I  left  the  room 
with'  the  others,  but  on  going  down 
stairs  I  thought  of  a  book  whicli 
I  had  left  on  )'our  desk.  I  went  back 
and  the  tears  which  I  had  tried  to 
restrain  began  to  fall,  for  I  knew 
my  mother  must  be  very  ill.  I  went 


to  your  desk  and  just  then  I  heard 
someone  coming  towards  the  door 
of  the  room.  Not  wishing  to  be 
found  in  tears  I  hastily  grasped  my 
book  and  stepping  into  you  cloak 
room  closed  the  door  all  but  enough 
to  be  able  to  see  who  entered.  It 
was  Jack  Hartley  and  he  opened  a 
book  on  your  desk  and  copied  some- 
thing, then  he  left  the  room.  I  then 
came  from  my  hiding  place,  and 
went  home  on  the  next  train.  I  re- 
'  ceived  a  letter  from  one  of  the  girl . 
telling  of  the  loss  of  the  list  of  ques- 
tions, and  of  the  suspicions  aroused. 
I  was  watching  by  my  mother  last 
night,  and  p.icked  up  a  book  to  look 
over  the  lesson  and  a  paper  dropped 
out  which  I  think  will  explain  the 
niystc-y.  It  must  have  been  near 
m}'  book  and  been  pushed  bet  ,veen 
the  leaves  as  I  seized  it  hurriedly  in 
order  to  reach  my  hiding  place.  It 
is  evidently  the  lost  list  and  I  hop^ 
it  will  reach  you  in  time." 

"'i  he  remainder  is  unimportant 
and  the  mystery  is  indeed  solved." 
said    the    professor. 

"One  valuable  lesson  may  be 
learned  by  every  person  present  this 
morning,"  he  concluded,  "and  Jack 
may  accept  the  prize  unhesitating- 
ly. The  lesson  is  contained  in  a  few 
simple  words,  'J^^^S^  "'^'  that  ye 
be  not  judged.'  " 

The  applause  was  now  deafening, 
and  as  Miss  Blake,  with  tears  in  iier 
eyes,  shook  hands  with  the  two  boys 
she  ?.';ked,  "Are  you  even  with  him 
now  [''ick?" 

Tlic  hands  of  Jack  and  jini  were 
clasped  in  a  friendship  that  was  to 
prove  lasting  and  when  Jim  and  his 
father  took  their  trip  abroad.  Jack 
Hartley  accompanied  them  as  tiieir 
guest. 


"The  greatest  efforts  of  the  race  have  ahvays  been  traceable  to  the 
love  of  praise,  as  its  greatest  catastrophics  to  the  love  of  pleasure." 
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Ow — 00 — 00 !  Ow — 00 — 00 ! 
Ovv — 00 — 00 ! 

The  children  looked  at  each  other 
in  startled  wonderment!  What 
could  it  be?  Ow — oo,  Owoo — oo, 
Ow — 00 — 00 !  Again  the  fearful 
noise  broke  forth,  this  time  louder 
and  clearer  than  before,  causing  lit- 
tle Helen  to  clasp  more  tightly  the 
hand  of  her  brother  and  instinct- 
ively shrink  nearer  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  children,  Harold,  aged  eight, 
and  little  Helen  just  turned  six, 
were  on  their  way  home  from  Sun- 
day school,  and  were  just  approach- 
ing the  corner  round  which  they 
turned  to  their  home,  when  this 
most  unearthly  noise  broke  upon 
their  ears,  causing  them  to  stop 
short  in  fear  and  wonder. 

They  were  not  long  left  in  doubt, 
however,  for  suddenly  there  came 
dashing  around  the  corner  a  little 
black  puppy  running  as  though  for 
his  life  and  howling  in  frantic  fear 
at  every  jump,  at  the  sound  of  a 
tin  can  that  had  been  securely  fast- 
ened to  his  tail,  and  which  swung 
first  right  and  left,  with  every 
movement  of  his  body,  banging 
first  his  legs,  then  his  back  and  fill- 
ing his  little  dog  mind  with  ter- 
ror. So  fast  was  he  running  that 
he  was  almost  upon  the  children 
ere  he  saw  them,  then  finding  them 
directly  in  his  path,  and  concluding 
that  they  were  more  of  the  terri- 
ble creatures  that  had  caught  him 
a  short  while  before,  and  later  set 
him  running  with  this  terrible  thing 
banging  at  his  heels  he  turned 
sharply  toward  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

He  had  scarcely  made  two  jumps 
in  that  direction  when  the  can  be- 


came wedged  between  .two  large 
boulders,  bringing  his  flight  to  such  ■ 
a  sudden  termination  that  he  lay 
prostrate  upon  the  ground.  It 
took  but  a  moment  for  Harold  to 
reach  the  spot  where  he  was  lying 
panting  and  whining,  and  as  he 
knelt  to  untie  the  cruel  cord  the 
large  brown  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him  with  such  a  look  of  pleading 
that  Harold  never  forgot.  As  he 
felt  himself  free  from  the  thing  that 
had  so  filled  his  little  dog  heart  with 
fear,  the  little  puppy  crawled  trust- 
ingly to  his  now-found  boy  friend, 
gratefully  lapping  his  hands  as  if  in 
that  way  to  tell  him  how  much  his 
kindness  was  appreciated. 

Gathering  the  little  fellow  in  his 
arms  Harold  returned  to  the  side 
of  little  Helen,  and  with  her  coo- 
ing and  petting  they  soon  reached 
their  home  where  the  story  was 
graphically  told  to  mamma,  and  af- 
ter much  pleading  "Prince"  as  the 
children  had  already  named  him 
was  duly  made  one  of  the  family. 

The  days  soon  passed  into  weeks, 
and  the  weeks  into  years,  nor  was 
the  tender  care  and  good  feed  lav- 
ished upon  Prince  without  results. 
By  this  time  he  had  grown  into  as 
splendid  a  speciment  of  Newfound- 
land as  one  would  wish  to  see,  and 
the  children  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  riding  on  his  big  broad  back,  as 
he  trotted  along  apparently  enjoy- 
ing carrying  them  fully  as  much  as 
they  enjoyed  riding. 

But  trouble  was  in  store !  Trou- 
ble for  Prince,  and  sorrow  for  the 
children !  One  night  Mr.  Har- 
ris returned  home  somewhat  dis-  ' 
turbed  in  mind.  He  had  been  read- 
ing an  account  in  the  morning  pap- 
er of  a  certain  pet  dog  that  under 
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the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer, 
had  suddenly  gone  mad,  and  dash- 
ing down  the  street  had  severely 
bitten  a  httle  boy  and  was  savage- 
ly attacking  a  grown  man  when  a 
policemans'  bullet  laid  him  low. 
What  if  Prince  should  go  mad? 
He  mentioned  his  fear  to  his  wife 
but  she  realizing  what  a  calamity  to 
the  children  the  loss  of  their  shag- 
gy playfellow  would  be,  tried  to 
make  light  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Har- 
ris, however,  continued  to  feel  un- 
easy about  it  and  upon  his  return 
home  the  following  night  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  dis- 
pose of  Prince.  When  the  news 
was  told  the  children  that  they  must 
give  up  Prince — that  he  was  to  be 
taken  away  the  next  morning  never 
again  to  return, — their  grief  was 
most  pitiable !  To  part  with  their 
good  old  playfellow !  their  dear 
faithful  Prince  !  Small  wonder  their 
little  hearts  were  filled  fairly  to 
bursting  as  they  vainly  implored 
"Papa"  to  reverse  his  decision.  Mr. 
Harris  was  firm  however,  in  his 
mind,  having  the  best  interests  of 
his  children  at  heart  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  heartbroken  sorrow  that 
the  children  turned  to  their  little 
bed-chamber  after  bidding  their  fa- 
vorite a  last  lingering  farewell. 

Arrived  at  thei  rroom  they  knelt 
down  together,  as  they  had  been 
taught  to  do,  in  their  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  pleaded  with  "Heavenly  Fath- 
er" that  He  would  not  let  their  be- 
loved Prince  be  taken  from  them, 
then  in  the  fullness  of  their  implic- 
it child-faith,  feeling  comforted 
they  crept  into  their  cribs  and  the 
pain  of  their  little  hearts  was  soon 
lost  in  the  sweet  slumber  of  inno- 
cent childhood. 

The  night  wore  on.  One  by  one 
the  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold sought  their  beds  and  soon  all 
was  hushed   in    peaceful    slumber. 


Suddenly  Mrs.  Harris  awoke  with 
a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  room 
was  fillel  with  smoke  !  In  dire  alarm 
she  awakened  her  husband  and  just 
at  that  moment  the  cry  of  "fire" 
broke  on  the  air!  Hurriedly  don- 
ning his  clothes  he  threw  open  the 
door  and  was  greeted  by  a  volume 
of  smoke  that  sent  him  staggering 
back  into  the  room. 

Seizing  the  baby  and  with  his 
wife  grasping  his  arms  he  groped 
his  way  along  the  hall  to  find  the 
main  staircase  a  mass  of  flames. 

Turning  hurriedly  they  retraced 
their  way  across  the  hall  to  the  rear 
stariway  down  which  they  hurrried 
and  came  out  upon  the  lawn  just 
as  the  Fire  Department  came  dash- 
ing up  in  response  to  the  call  which 
some  passerby  had  turned  in.  In 
a  moment  all  was  confusion.  Fire- 
men assisted  by  the  spsctators  who 
had  volunteered  their  services  were 
dragging  long  lines  of  hose  across 
the  grounds,  while  others  were 
throwing  up  long  extension  ladders 
in  an  endeavor  to  reach  a  vantage 
point  from  whence  to  fight  the 
flames.  Suddenly  an  ear  piercing 
scream  broke  from  Mrs.  Harris, 
"Ralph  and  Helen,  my  children,  O, 
my  children !  Hearing  the  scream 
of  anguish  the  Chief  came  rushing 
to  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
were  standing  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
cited group  of  neighbors, 

"Did  you  say  there  were  children 
ill  the  building,  madam?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  little  lioy  and  girl 
in  that  upstairs  room  to  the  left  of 
(lie  landing.     Oh,  hurry,  liurry  !" 

Tlie  Chief  glanced  at  the  stair- 
way from  which  llie  flames 
were  now  belching  like  a  volcano, 
and  groaned  aloud.  "Merciful 
Heavens,  a  man  could  not  live  a 
second   in   that   furnace." 

"Pcniain  here;  Til  get  them  or 
die,"  cried   Mr.    Harris,  as  he  de- 
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posited  the  baby  in  the  arms  of 
a  lady  standing  near,  but  friendly 
hands  grasped  his,  and  strong  arms 
were  thrown  about  him  to  hold  him 
from  rushing  to  what  was  too  plain- 
ly a  horrible  death. 

Comprehending  the  import  of  the 
Chief's  words,  that  her  two  preci- 
ous children  must  perish  in  the  hun- 
gry flames  and  that  no  human  pow- 
er could  aid  them,  the  mother  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
Iwstanders  by  whom  she  was  borne 
tenderly  away  to  the  home  of  a 
neighbor.  Mr.  Harris  struggled  like 
a  madman  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  wise  friends 
holding  him,  pleading  and  censur- 
ing, but  all  to  no  avail  for  well  they 
knew  that  to  let  him  go  in  his  fren- 
zied condition  of  mind  was  little 
short  of  murder,  as  it  was  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  anyone  to  get  to 
the  room  which  the  children  were 
now  virtually  imprisoned. 

Suddenly  a  huge  black  object 
came  dashing  through  the  crowd, 
knocking  the  bystanders  right  and 
left,  straight  for  the  house  it  head- 
ed and  disappeared  into  the  flam- 
ing mass. 

Meantime,  what  of  the  chil- 
dren? They  had  slept  peacefully 
until  the  shouting  of  the  firemen 
and  the  breaking  of  glass  awak- 
ened them  to  find  their  room  filled 
with  smoke  and  the  interior  of  the 
house  a  mass  of  flames.  Groping 
his  way  to  his  little  sisters'  bedside 
Harold  found  her  sitting  up  sob- 
bing and  choking  as  the  smoke  be- 
came denser  and  denser,  the  heat 
also,  was  fast  becoming  unbearable, 
l)ut  what  could  they  do?  Sudden- 
ly Harold  remembered  having 
heard  his  Sunday  School  teacher  re- 
late at  one  time,  how  a  little  boy  in 
Wales  had  been  shut  up — with  four 
other  men — in  a  distant  part  of  a 
coal  mine,  by  a  cave  in,  and  how 


when  the  other  men  had  given  up 
hope  this  little  boy  knelt  down  and 
prayed  and  God  sent  them  deliver- 
ance. Communicating  his  intention 
to  his  little  sister  they  knelt  down 
with  their  arms  around  each  other 
and  prayed — prayed  to  Heavenly 
Father — would  He  please  keep  the 
cruel  fire  from  them?  Scarcely  had 
they  finished  their  prayer  when  with 
a  bound  that  fairly  staggered  them 
Prince  came  sprawling  upon  them. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  Harold  clasped 
the  old  fellow  about  the  neck ;  it 
took  but  a  moment  to  place  little 
Helen  firmly  upon  his  shaggy  back 
with  instructions  to  "hold  tight" 
and  then  inserting  his  fingers  under 
the  dogs  collar  Harold  gave  the 
command  "go  boy"  and  they  dashed 
out  of  the  room.  Realizing  that 
their  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  per- 
mitting the  dog  to  guide  them, 
Harold  raced  along  at  his  side  cling- 
ing to  his  collar  in  a  frantic  endeav- 
or to  keep  up  with  the  dog's  rapid 
pace.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that 
he  would  take  them  right  into  the 
flames  that  came  roaring  up  the 
stairway,  but  suddenly  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  through  a  room 
in  which  the  plaster  and  burning 
woodwork  came  falling  all  about 
them,  on  through  another  doorway, 
and  then — Harold  understood  the 
dog's  purpose.  In  the  Southeast 
corner  of  the  house,  extending  from 
the  ground  to  the  tower,  the  former 
owner  had  installed  a  winding  stair- 
case ;  but  since  the  more  modern 
rear  stairway  had  been  put  in  this 
winding  staircase  had  been  entire- 
ly abandoned  save  as  the  children 
occasionally  amused  themselves  by 
climbing  part  of  the  way  up  and 
sliding  down  again  on  the  twisting 
banister.  Prince  had  been  present 
on  several  of  these  joyous  occasions, 
but  in  the  excitement  of  the  fire  the 
winding  stairs  had  been   forgotten 
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by  all  but  the  dog.  The  stairs  had 
been  entirely  consumed  by  the  fire 
but  the  falling  in  of  the  kitchen 
wall  had  raised  a  pile  of  debris  on 
the  ground  floor  that  reached  high 
as  the  outside  window,  one  of  the 
huge  beams  that  had  been  used  to 
support  the  floor  above  had  been 
burned  loose  from  its  fastenings  and 
had  fallen  diagonally  across  the 
now  empty  stairway,  one  end  rest- 
ing squarely  upon  the  pile  of  debris 
and  the  top  end  securely  wedged 
against  the  floor  at  Harold's  feet. 
The  smoke  that  came  pouring  up 
however,  was  fast  becoming  so 
dense  that  Harold  could  scare  see 
the  dog's  body.  Speaking  an  en- 
couraging word  to  little  Helen  his 
little  sister  he  loosened  his  grasp  on 
the  dog's  collar  and  resting  his 
hands  lightly  on  Princes'  hips  to 
guide  his  way  they  slowly  groped 
their  way  down  the  slanting  beam 
to  where  the  lower  end  rested  on 
the  pile  of  broken  brick  and  plaster 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  another  mo- 
ment and  they  stepped  through  the 
open  window  out  upon  the  lawn 
squarely  into  the  arms  of  a  big  fire- 
man who  had  run  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  house  to  try  if  possible  to 


force  an  entrance.  They  had  hardly 
gotten  to  a  safe  distance  when 
two  of  the  outside  walls  fell  inward 
with  a  crush  causing  the  flames  to 
shoot  high  into  the  heavens  making 
the  night  as  bright  as  day.  Another 
moment  and  they  were  in  the  arms 
of  their  sobbing  father  being  borne 
to  the  house  where  the  mother  was 
even  now  just  recovering  from  her 
fainting  spell.  Who  shall  tell  of  the 
joy  of  that  mother  when  her  two 
precious  darlings  were  again  placed 
safe  in  her  arms — tightly  clasped 
to  her  mother-heart  while  the  tears 
of  gratitude  ran  down  her  cheeks? 
Thus  they  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments until  the  first  outburst  of 
gratitude  had  spent  itself  and  then 
little  Helen — her  thoughts  turning 
again  to  their  deliverer  and  her 
Papas'  decision  to  dispose  of  Prince 
— turned  from  her  Mamma  with  the 
query  "Now  you  won't  send 
Prince  away,  will  you,  Papa?" 

But  Mr.  Harris  was  on  his  knees 
with  his  arms  around  the  dog's  neck 
while  the  big  tears  went  coursing 
down  his  face.  "Never,  never,"  he 
said ;  "let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for 
His  goodness." 


How  the  Black  Sheep  Turned  White. 

Selected. 


"  O  Bobby!  Bobby!  what  else  is 
there  left  for  you  to  do?"  sighed 
Miss  B.  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
Bobby  Jones  mopping  up  the  ink 
from  his  overturned  ink  well.  That 
ink  well  was  the  last  straw.  Never 
was  there  a  more  splendid  example 
of  a  person  who  left  undone  those 
things  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
or  did  those  things  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  than  Robert  Hen- 
ry Jones. 

Bobby  had  started  and  gone 
through  with  a  fight  before  school 
that  morning,  and  had  come  off  vic- 
torious, leaving  his  enemy  with  a 
l)leeding  nose  and  blackened  eye. 

He  had  stolen  a  tempting  apple 
from  a  little  girl's  desk  and  had  eat- 
en it  under  her  very  eyes.  After- 
wards he  had  taken  the  seeds  from 
the  core,  and  laying  them  one  by  one 
on  his  desk,  had  snapped,  them  at 
the  little  girl,  with  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  thus  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

He  had  held  a  class  in  slang,  at 
recess,  so  that  by  noontime  he  had 
a  number  of  followers,  who  were 
fast  becoming  proficient  in  the  sub- 
ject studied. 

He  had  taught  a  new  game, 
which  he  called,  "Run,  Slide,  and 
Roll  in  the  Dirt,"  a  most  appropri- 
ate name. 

He  had  lost  his  place  in  the  read- 
er, and  had  had  his  number  work 
wrong  from  start  to  finish. 

He  had  made  the  school-room  a 
thing  of  life,  by  whispering  loudly 
between  his  periods  of  gum  chew- 
ing. 

And  now,  for  the  second  time 
that  day,  a  black  stream  of  ink  was 
slowly  trickling  down  the  desk  and 
on  to  the  carefully  kept  floor. 


"Robert  Jones,  as  soon  as  you 
have  cleaned  up  that  ink  you  may 
go  into  the  dressing-room  and  stay 
until  after  school,"  said  Miss.  B., 
in   an   awful   tone. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Bobby,  turning 
his  wicked  looking  eyes  toward 
Miss  B.  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turning  to  his  agreeable  task.  There 
is  no  use  for  me  to  deny  the  fact 
that  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  ink 
was  a  most  pleasant  one  to  Bobby. 
He  liked  to  watch  the  ink  slowly 
turn  the  wet  sponge  black,  and  then 
the  sponge  turn  white  again  by 
squeezing  it  over  the  basin. 

Poor  little  ill-bred,  ill-clothed, 
ill-fed  Bobby,  the  one  black  sheep  in 
Miss  B's.  fold. 

When  he  had  come  to  school,  he 
entered  a  blissful  garden  of  white 
lambs. 

The  little  girls  at  Miss  B's.  school 
wore  dainty  dresses ;  and  bows,  like 
great  gay  butterflies,  fluttered  a-top 
of  well  kept  hair.  The  little  boys 
of  the  same  school  looked  like  tiny 
fashion  plates. 

"I'm  coming  to  school,"  he  had 
said,  shortly,  on  the  first  morning. 
"Where'll  I  put  my  hat?"  And  thus 
Bobby  was  gathered  into  the 
"Fold." 

When  Bobby  entered  by  the  door 
that  day,  Peace — for  Miss  B.,  at 
least — flew  out  of  the  window.  It 
never  occurred  to  Bobby  that  he 
■  should  obey.  He  had  never  obeyed 
anyone  in  his  life.  Why  should  he 
begin  now?"  "Only  sissies  like 
them  mind."  he  said,  one  day,  with 
a  backward  jerk  of  his  thumb,  when 
Miss  B.  remonstrated  with  him. 

And  the  "Lambs?"  They  were 
wild  with  delight  and  admiration. 
Anything  so  delightfully  out  of  the 
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common  had  never  before  come 
within  their  ranges  of  vision.  By 
unspoken  but  unanmious  consent 
he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 

Bobby's  walk,  Bobby's  wink,  Bob- 
by's very  way  of  talking,  became 
the  fashion.  The  "Lambs"  were 
following  the  "Black  Sheep"  over 
the  wall,  into  pastures  now.  And 
the  worst  part  of  it  was  that  the 
new  pasture  contained,  according 
to  the  "Lamb's"  verdict,  most  pleas- 
ing fruit. 

Clearly  one  or  two  things  must 
happen.  Either  the  "Black  Sheep" 
must  be  turned  white,  or  the 
"Lambs"  would   turn  black. 

Now  Miss  B.  was  a  good  shep- 
herd, and  had  no  intention  of  hav- 
ing a  field  of  black  sheep,  so  she 
found  herself  confronted  with  this 
question :  "How  shall  I  deal  with 
Bobby? 

That  night  after  school,  when  an 
inky  but  unrelenting  Bobby  em- 
erged from  the  dressing  room,  he 
said  to  Miss  B.,  "I've  been  think- 
ing." 

To  have  Bobby  "think"  was  so 
entirely  new  that  Miss  B.  suspend- 
ed all  work,  and  said  in  an  interest- 
ed tone  :  "Thinking  about  what, 
Bobby  ?" 

"Whether  anything  like  that  ever 
did  happen  to  a  feller.  The  kid 
that  had  the  party  with  the  pres- 
ents, and  candy,  and  cakes,  and  all 
that  stuff."  Now  Bobby  was  think- 
ing of  a  story,  which  Miss  B.  had 
read  to  the  children  that  after- 
noon, about  a  boy  who  had  a  party. 

"Why,  of  course.  Didn't  you 
ever  have  a  party?" 

"No'm;  only  once  me     'n     Bill 
Green  'n  Tom  Simpson    found     a 
grass  hog  that  had  dropped  off  a 
team,  and  et  it." 

"Grass  hog?"  said  Miss  B. 

"Yes'm  ;  watermelons,  you  know, 
the  swells  call  thcin."  Miss  B's. 
eyes  twinkled.     The  spilled  ink  of 


the  morning  was  slowly  drying 
from  her  memory.  Surprising  how 
entertaining  this  little  "Black 
Sheep"  was  after  school. 

"How  old  are  you,   Bobby?" 

"Seven,  going  on  eight." 

"Let  me  see,  isn't  your  birthday 
on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month?" 

"Yes'm.  Granny  said  it  was  an 
unlucky  day  for  me  when  I  was 
born.  That's  how  I  remember  it's 
on  the  thirteenth,  you  see." 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  What  a  way 
to  remember  the  date  of  one's  birth- 
day ?  Unlucky  because  one  is  born ; 
born  into  a  world  filled  with  beauty 
and  love,  and  yet  to  taste  not  even 
the  crumbs ! 

The  tears  which  lay  so  close  to 
Miss  B's  eyes,  blotted  out  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  their  place  came 
the  picture  of  a  little  ragged  boy, 
hungering  for  love. 

"Bobby,  will  you  go  and  help 
Miss  A.  this  morning?  She  wants 
some  papers  folded  and  cut." 

"Now,  children,"  said  Miss  B.  to 
the  "Lambs,"  as  soon  as  Bobby  had 
gone,  "how  would  you  like  to  have 
a  surprise  party  on  Bobby  Jones? 
It  is  his  birthday,  day  after  tomor- 
row. We  will  invite  Miss  A's 
room  in,  and  have  a  real  party." 
How  would  they  like  it?  No  neetl 
to  ask  when  the  dancing  eyes  an- 
swered. 

While  Bobby  was  gone  from  tlic 
room  they  had  written  the  invita- 
tions to  Miss  A's  pupils.  Tiny  white 
hearts,  for  it  was  February,  with 
words  written  in  red  ink.  Rather 
crooked  writing,  perhaps,  but  what 
of  that?  for  didn't  every  word 
breathe  the  word  Love;  love  for 
i;nl)l)y,  the  little  "Black  Sheep?" 

.'\  birthday,  of  course,  meant 
l)roscnts,  and  Miss  B.  told  the  chil- 
dren to  buy  things  that  a  boy  would 
like.  "Have  the  pajier  in  which 
they  arc  wrapped  wlu'te,  and  the 
string   pink,"    said    Miss    B.,    "and 
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above  all  things,  don't  let  Bobby 
know." 

At  three  o'clock  on  P'ebruary 
thirteenth  Bobby  was  sent  on  an 
errand. 

Miss  B.  wondered  if  it  ever  en- 
tered Bobby's  little  snarley  head 
how  many  times  he  was  sent  on  er- 
rands during  those  days. 

As  soon  as  Bobby  had  gone,  the 
room  began  "to  blossom  as  the 
rose."  Books  were  put  away, 
blackboards  cleared,  a  boquet  of 
pinks  appeared  on  Miss  B's  desk, 
and  mysterious,  pink-tied,  white 
bundles  were  placed  at  Bobby's 
seat. 

The  number  table  was  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  punch  bowl 
of  very  sweet  lemonade  were  placed 
at  either  end.  Little  heart-shaped, 
frosted  cakes  were  scattered  over 
the  table — ah  !  king  of  the  feast — a 
large  birthday  cake,  bearing  the  in- 
itials "R.  J.,"  and  decorated  with 
eight  pink  candles,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

"He's  coming,"  whispered  a  wee 
lassie,  who  stood  watching  outside 
in  the  hall. 

So  it  happened  as  Bobby  opened 
the  door  he  heard  the  sweet  voices 
singing  the  well-known  birthday 
song : 

"Greetings   we   offer   thee, 

Playmate   so   dear, 
God   send  thee  happiness 

Through  all  the  year" — 

"What's  up?"  whispered  Bobby, 
with  his  eyes  bulging. 

"Don't  you  remember  that  this  is 
your  birthday?" 

How  the  "Lambs"  laughed,  and 


how  the  little  "Black  Sheep"  flushed 
with  pleasure ! 

"What's  on  my  desk?" 

"All  for  you,  Bobby." 

"Oh !"  as  he  opened  a  package ; 
"a  knife  with  six  blades !  Gee ! 
Ain't  it  a  beaut !"  as  he  opened  an- 
other package  and  found  a  story- 
book. 

Another  burst  of  delight  when  he 
discovered  his  birthday  cake.  "Ain't 
it  bully?"  he  said. 

"Don't  you  want  to  light  the  can- 
dles?" 

How  the  little  hand  shook ! 
_  While  the  candles  were  burning, 
games    were     played,     songs    were 
simg,  and  refreshments  taken. 

Then  came  the  cutting  of  the 
cake.  Bobby  cut  the  first  piece  for 
Miss  B.,  giving  her  the  little  square 
with  "J"  on  it.  The  "R"  he  kept 
for  himself.  Each  child  in  the  room 
had  a  little  piece  of  Bobby's  birth- 
day cake. 

"It's  the  only  party  I  ever  had," 
said  Bobby,  as  he  walked  away 
from  school  with  Miss  B.  that 
night.  "And  it  was  just  as  nice  as 
the  feller's  in  the  book,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  looked  down  at  his 
armful  of  bundles.  "And — and — 
Miss  B.,"  he  jerked  out,  "I'm  sorry 
I  spilled  the  ink.  I'm  going  to  be 
good.  I'm  going  to  stop  fighting, 
'n  whispering,  'n  gnm  chewing,  'n 
everything." 

"Not  everything,  Bobby,"  said 
Miss  B.  "Throw  away  the  bad 
things,  but  keep  always,  little  lad, 
what  is  good,  and  pure,  and  sweet." 

And  that  was  the  day  on  which 
the  "Black  Sheep"  began  to  turn 
white. 


One  thing  I  solemnly  desire  to  sec  all  children  taught — obedience; 
and  one  to  all  persons  entering  into  life — the  pozver  of  unselfish  ad- 
miration.— John  Ruskin. 


The  Raindrop. 


Mary  R.  M.  Harbison. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived 
away  up  in  Cloudland  some  little 
water  drops. 

Their  home  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  white  clouds  that  rolled 
over  the  blue  sky.  But  by-and-by 
cloud  house  seemed  to  get  larger 
and  larger,  and  darker  and  darker, 
and  one  tiny  little  water-drop 
whispered  to  the  other  in  a  frighth- 
cned  way,  "What's  the  matter?  Our 
house  seems  so  dark,  and  it's  get- 
ting large,  and  just  look  at  all  the 
new  vapor  coming  into  it!  Why, 
you're  getting  bigger,  too,  and  oh, 
dear,  so  am  I.  What  can  it  all 
mean  ?" 

Then  the  other  little  water  drop 
laughed  so  hard  it  rolled  over  and 
over  and  almost  fell  out  of  the 
cloud  window.  Then  it  answered, 
"Why,  dear,  we're  gathering  our 
forces  together  and  we're  going  to 
pour  through  the  air  and  cut  the 
biggest  dash  you  ever  heard  of 
when  we  get  down  to  earth.  Oh,  it 
is  the  biggest  fun? 

"We  fly  through  the  air  like  fair- 
ies, and  we  can  look  down  and  see 
the  people  preparing  for  us.  Some 
of  them  that  are  indoors  run  and 
shut  down  the  windows.  Then  we 
fly  at  the  window  panes  and  make 
music  on  them;  and  sometimes  we 
dash  right  into  the  house  before 
they  can  get  it  shut  up  tight,  for 
you  know  there  arc  millons  and  mil- 
lions of  us,  so  wc  divide  the  work. 
One  little  drop  couldn't  do  anything 
that  you  could  see.  We  always  find 
a  great  many  people  out  of  doors.  It 
is  is  such  fun  to  catch  them.  A  great 
many  have  forgotten  their  umbrel- 


las too,  and  that's  the  biggest  fun 
of  all. 

"Often  the  wind  goes  with  us. 
But  I  would  rather  that  he  wouldn't 
for  he  makes  us  appear  so  rough 
The  only  creatures  that  really  seem 
to  enjoy  being  out  while  we're 
coming — are  ducks.  You  know  wat- 
er rolls  right  off  a  duck's  back." 

"But  tell  me  as  fast  as  you  can 
how  we  divide  our  work,"  said  the 
first  timid  little  water-drop,  "it 
must  be  almost  time  to  start  for 
this  cloud  is  packed  so  full  I'm  sure 
not  another  one  can  get  in."  "Oh," 
said  the  other,  "we  go  wherever 
we're  sent — some  of  us  fall  right  in- 
to the  ocean  and  help  push  along 
great  steamers, — some  of  us  fall  in- 
to rivers  and  streams  and  do  work 
there  for  a  while,  then  move 
on  to  the  ocean  later, — some  of  us 
sink  into  the  poor,  parched  earth 
and  give  it  new  life, — some  of  us 
change  into  vapor  and  come  up  to 
Cloudland,  and  some  of  us  refresh 
the  flowers,  and  that  is  the  very 
sweetest  work  of  all." 

Just  then  the  signal  was  given 
that  two  clouds  were  meeting.  A 
rush,  a  flash,  a  crash  and  the  water- 
drops  were  flying  through  the  air, 
— some  to  do  great  deeds — some  to 
water  the  tiny  little  spring  violets. 

The  children  saw  it  all,  so  they 
sang — 

"Good    morning   to    tlic    friendly    clouds 

Tlint   bring   refreshing   rain 
VVliich  patters  out  'Good  morning,  dears,' 

.Against    llie    window    pane. 
Good  morning,  to  tlie  glad  new  day 

Whatc'cr   tlic   sl<ics   let   fall, 
If  storm  or  sunshine,  it  is  sent, 

A  loving  gift  to  all." 


Stories  from  the  Sunday  School  Reader. 


The  Power  of  Truth. 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age, 
was  offered  as_  a  witness  against  a 
prisoner  who  was  on  trial  for  a 
felony  committed  in  her  father's 
house. 

"Now,  Emily,"  said  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  upon  her  being  of- 
fered as  a  witness,  "I  desire  to 
know  if  you  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
was  the  simple  answer. 

"There,  your  honor,"  said  the 
counsel,  addressing  the  court;  "is 
anything  further  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate the  validity  of  my  objec- 
tion? This  witness  should  be  re- 
jected. She  does  not  comprehend 
the  nature  of  an  oath." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  the  judge. 
"Come  here,  my  daughter." 

Assured  by  the  kind  manner  and 
tone  of  the  judge,  the  child  stepped 
toward  him,  and  looked  confidently 
into  his  face,  with  a  calm,  clear  eye, 
and  in  a  manner  so  artless  and 
frank  that  it  went  straight  to  the 
heart. 

"Did  you  ever  take  an  oath?"  in- 
quired the  judge.  The  child  stepped 
back  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  the 
blood  mantled  in  a  blush  all  over 
her  face  and  neck  as  she  answered : 

"No,  sir." 

She  thought  he  intended  to  in- 
quire if  she  had  ever  blasphemed. 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  said  the 
judge,  who  saw  her  mistake;  "I 
mean,  were  you  ever  a  witness  be- 
fore?" 

"No,  sir ;  I  never  was  in  court 
before,"  was  the  answer. 

He  handed  her  an  open  Bible. 

"Do  you  know  that  book,  my 
daughter  ?" 

She  looked  at  it  and  answered :    . 

"Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  Bible." 


"Do  you  read  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir;  every  evening." 

"Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Bible 
is?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"It  is  the  word  of  the  great  God," 
she  answered. 

"Well,  place  your  hand  upon  this 
Bible,  and  listen  to  what  I  say;" 
and  he  repeated  slowly  and  solemn- 
ly the  oath  usually  administered  to 
witnesses. 

"Now,"  said  the  judge,  "you  are 
sworn  as  a  witness ;  can  you  tell  me 
what  will  become  of  you  if  you  do 
not  tell  the  truth  ?" 

"I  shall  be  shut  up  in  States  Pris- 
on," answered  the  child. 

"Anything  else?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"I  shall  never*go  to  heaven,"  she 
replied. 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  asked 
the  judge. 

The  child  took  the  Bible,  and 
turning  rapidly  to  the  chapter  con- 
taining the  commandments,  point- 
ed to  the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 

"Has  any  one  talked  to  you  about 
vour  being  a  witness  in  court  in  this 
case?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied.  "My 
mother  heard  that  they  wanted  me 
to  be  a  witness,  and  last  night  she 
called  me  to  tell  her  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  then  we  kneeled 
down  together,  and  she  prayed  that 
I  might  understand  how  wicked  it 
was  to  bear  false  witness  against 
my  neighbor,  and  that  God  would 
help  me,  a  little  child,  to  tell  the 
truth  as  it  was  before  Him.  And 
when  I  came  up  here  with  my  fath- 
er, she  kissed  me  and  told  me  to 
remember  the  ninth  commandment, 
and  that  God  would  hear  every 
word  that  I  said." 

"Do  you  believe  this?"  asked  the 
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judge,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his 
eye,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  emo- 
tion. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
voice  and  manner  that  showed  her 
conviction  of  its  truth  was  perfect. 

"God  bless  you,  my  child,"  the 
judge  said ;  "you  have  a  good  moth- 
er. This  witness  is  competent,"  he 
continued.  "Were  I  on  trial  for 
my  life,  and  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  me,  I  would  pray  God  for 
such  a  witness  as  this." 

Judging  from  Appearances. 

"Hello,  Limpy,  the  cars  will  start 
in  a  minute ;  hurry  up,  or  we  shall 
leave  you  behind." 

The  train  was  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion of  one  of  our  western  rail- 
roads. The  baggage-master  was 
busy  with  his  checks.  The  men 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
chests  and  valises,  packages  and 
trunks.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  rushing  for  the  cars,  hastily 
securing  seats,  while  the  locomo- 
tive snorted  and  puffed. 

A  man,  carelessly  dressed,  was 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
depot.  He  was  looking  around  him, 
and  seemingly  paid  little  attention 
to  what  was  passing.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  lame,  and  at  a  hasty 
glance  one  might  have  supposed 
that  he  was  a  man  of  neither 
wealth  nor  influence. 

The  conductor  gave  hiin  a  con- 
temptuous look,  and,  slapping  him 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  called 
out: 

"Hello,  Limpy;  better  get  aboard 
or  the  cars  will  leave  you  behind." 

"Time  enough,  I  reckon,"  re- 
plied the  individual,  and  he  resumed 
his  seemingly  listless  air. 

"All  aboard!"  cried  the  conduc- 
tor. "Get  on,  Limpy!"  said  he, 
passing  the  carelessly  dressed  man. 


JJ    The  lame  man  made  no  reply. 

Just  as  the  train  was  slowly  mov- 
ing awa}',  the  lame  man  stepped  on 
the  platform  of  the  last  car,  walked 
quietly  in,  and  took  a  seat. 

The  train  had  gone  a  few  miles, 
when  the  conductor  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  car  where  our  friend 
was  sitting.  Passing  along,  he  soon 
discovered  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  seen  at  the  station. 

"Your  ticket,  quick!" 

"I  don't  pay,"  replied  the  lame 
man,  quietly. 

"Don't  pay?" 

"No,  sir." 

"We'll  see  about  that ;  I  shall  put 
you  off  at  the  next  station ;"  and  he 
seized  a  valise  which  was  over  the 
head  of  our  friend. 

"Better  not  be  so  rough,  young 
man,"  returned  the  quiet  stranger. 

The  conductor  released  the  car- 
pet bag  for  a  moment,  and  seeing 
that  he  could  do  no  more  then, 
passed  on  to  collect  the  fare  from 
the  other  passengers. 

As  he  stopped  at  a  seat  a  few 
paces  off,  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  the  conversation,  just  men- 
tioned, looked  up  to  the  conductor 
and  asked : 

"Do  you  know  to  whom  you 
were  speaking?" 

"No,  sir." 

"That  is  Peter  Warburton,  the 
president  of  this  road." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  con- 
ductor, trying  to  conceal  his  agita- 
tion. 

"I  know  him." 

The  color  rose  a  little  in  tho 
young  man's  face,  but  with  a  strong 
effort  he  controlled  himself,  and 
went  on  collecting  his  fares  as  us- 
ual. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Warburton  sat 
quietly  in  his  seat;  none  of  those 
near  him  could  unravel  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  nor  tell  what  the 
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next  movement  in  the  scene  would 
be. 

And  he;  of  what  thought  he? 
He  had  been  rudely  treated ;  he  had 
been  unkindly  taunted  with  the  in- 
firmity which  perhaps  had  come 
through  no  fault  of  his.  He  could 
revenge  himself  if  he  chose.  He 
could  tell  the  directors  the  simple 
truth,  and  the  young  man  would  be 
deprived  of  his  place  at  once. 
Should  he  do  it?  And  yet,  why 
should  he  care?  He  knew  what  he 
was  worth.  He  knew  how  he  had 
risen  to  the  position  he  now  held. 
When  a  little  orange  peddler  he 
stood  by  the  street  crossings,  he 
had  had  many  a  rebuff.  He  had 
outlived  those  days  of  hardship ; 
should  he  care  now  for  a  stranger's 
roughness  or  taunt? 

Those  who  sat  near  him  waited 
curiously  for  the  end.  Presently 
the  conductor  came  back.  With  a 
steady  energy  he  walked  up  to  Mr. 
Warburton's  side ;  he  took  his 
books  from  his  pocket,  the  bank 
bills  and  the  tickets  he  had  collect- 
ed, and  laid  them  in  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's hand. 

"I  resign  my  place,  sir,"  he  said. 
The  president  looked  over  the  ac- 
counts for  a  moment,  then  motion- 
ing him  to  the  vacant  seat,  said : 

"Sit  down,  sir;  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you." 

As  the  young  man  sat  down,  the 
president  turned  to  him  a  face  in 
which  there  were  no  angry  feelings, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  an  undertone : 
"My  young  friend,  I  have  no  re- 
vengeful feelings  to  gratify  in 
this  matter,  but  you  have  been  im- 
prudent. Your  manner,  had  it  been 
thus  to  a  stranger,  would  have  been 
injurious  to  the  company.  I  might 
tell  the  directors  of  this,  but  I  will 
not.  But  in  the  future,  remember 
to  be  polite  to  all  you  meet.  You 
cannot  judge  a  man  by  the  coat  he 


wears,  and  even  the  poorest  should 
be  treated  with  civility.  Take  up 
your  books,  sir.  I  shall  tell  no  one 
of  what  has  happened.  If  you 
change  your  course,  nothing  that 
has  passed  shall  injure  you.  Your 
situation  is  continued.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

I',    Fred  Danielson's  Lesson. 

"Ma,  may  I  go  over  to  the 
swing?"  asked  little  Fred  of  his 
mother,  one  evening,  just  at  dusk. 

"No,  my  son,  there  are  naughty 
boys  there,  besides  it  will  soon  be 
dark  and  time  little  boys  were  in 
bed,"  said  she. 

"Why,  ma,  there  is  Willie  Brown 
over  there  now,"  said  he,  looking 
wistfully  toward  the  grove,  where 
the  boys  had  put  up  a  swing.  He 
then  continued  absently:  "Willie 
told  me  the  other  day  that  his  ma 
never  made  him  stay  at  home  of 
n-ghts,  nor  go  to  bed  till  he  got 
ready." 

"Is  Willie  a  good  boy?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"He  was  not  at  Sunday  School 
last  Sunday;  but  he  always  went 
before  that.  He  goes  out  every 
night,  now,  and  I  think  I  might  go 
part  of  the  time,  as  well  as  he  can 
all  the  time." 

"Well,  my  son,"  said  his  mother, 
"if  you  will  stay  at  home,  there  are 
the  chips  your  father  piled  up  last 
night,  you  may  burn  them,  if  you 
wish." 

"Oh,  all  right!"  cried  Fred,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  his  moth- 
er's refusal. 

The  chips  were  set  on  fire  and  a 
nice  blaze  they  made.  Fred  was  de- 
lighted. The  flames  were  applaud- 
ed by  Fred  and  his  little  sisters  till 
dark,  when  they  were  called  into 
the  house  and  soon  were  in  bed. 
Soon  after  he  had  got  to  bed,  a 
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noise  was  heard  at  the  chip  pile 
outside,  and  Fred  knew  that  the 
boys  from  the  swing  had  come  over 
to  the  fire  to  play.  From  what 
could  be  heard  by  those  in  the  house 
the  boys  were  "drawing  cuts"  for 
something. 

"You  know  it  is  my  first  draw," 
said  one. 

"Not  much,  my  pal,  I'm  the  old- 
est, you  know,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  evident  from  the  conver- 
sation that  the  loser  was  to  steal 
from  a  neighboring  lot  some  corn 
and  potatoes  to  be  roasted  for  the 
crowd.  The  cuts  were  drawn,  and 
the  young  thieves  started ;  but 
Fred's  father  now  went  out,  and 
the  boys  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

"I  did  not  know  that  Willie 
iJrown  was  that  kind  of  boy,"  said 
Fred  to  himself;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  "he  has  got  that  way  just 
lately,  I  know."  Fred  was  soon 
asleep. 

It  was  Fred's  morning  task  to 
water  a  lamb,  given  him  by  his 
father.  Soon  after  dressing  him- 
self, therefore,  he  proceeded  to  take 
his  pet  down  to  the  creek  to  water. 
As  he  was  passing  the  pile  of  burn- 
ing chips  on  his  way,  the  lamb 
started  for  the  fire,  taking  P^red 
along,  in  spite  of  his  almost  frantic 
tugs  at  the  cord  about  its  neck.  It 
appeared  determined  to  go  into  the 
fire,  and  Fred,  seeing  this,  began 
crying  for  help.  His  mother  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Remember- 
ing the  conversation  of  the  previous 
evening,  she  approached  the  place 
where  Fred  had  pushed  the  lamb 
against  the  fence,  and  was  holding 
it  fast. 

"Why  do  you  not  let  it  go,  my 
son?"  said  .she,  "is  it  not  able  to 
take  care  of  itself?" 

"No,  ma,"  said  Fred.  "If  I 
should   let   him   go,    he   would   go 


right  into  that  fire." 

"But  it  should  know  what  is  best, 
should  it  not?"  continued  his  moth- 
er. "If  it  should  go  into  the  fire,  it 
would  come  out  before  it  was  burn- 
ed much." 

"Well,  it  would  get  burned  some, 
and  it  would  get  blacked  up,  too.  I 
have  kept  it  so  clean ;  look  here." 
And  he  stroked  its  snow-white 
fleece. 

"Yes,  it  is  white ;  that  is  because 
you  have  taken  care  of  it.  I  have  a 
lamb,  too,"  continued  she,  with 
earnestness,  "that  I  have  kept  clean 
and  white.  If  I  should  let  it  go 
where  it  pleased,  it,  too,  would  get 
scorched  and  blackened,  if  not  se- 
verely burned.  I  am  older  and  know 
what  is  for  its  good,  more  than  it 
does.  No  later  than  last  night,  my 
lamb  wished  to  go  into  the  fire,  or 
what  is  as  bad — into  bad  company ; 
but  I,  knowing  the  consequences, 
detained  it.  Now,  Freddie,  you 
are  my  lamb.  If  I  had  allowed  you 
to  go  to  the  swing  last  evening,  you 
would  there  have  found  bad  com- 
pany. You  saw  no  harm  in  that, 
any  more  than  the  lamb  saw  dan- 
ger in  going  into  that  fire.  The 
boys  that  we  heard  here  last  night 
were  once  as  white  as  your  lamb. 
They  have  been  in  the  fire.  They 
are  scorched  and  burned.  Their 
guides  have  not  directed  them  in  the 
right  path.  They  have  in  the  past 
allowed  them  to  do  as  they  wished." 
.She  turned  and  entered  the  house. 
.\itliough  a  little  boy,  Fred  saw  the 
force  of  the  comparison.  As  she 
went  away,  he  muttered  tohimself : 
"My  parents  ivill  advise  me  for 
tlir  best." 

Whenever  asked  to  go  out  at 
night,  or  tempted  to  do  wrong  after 
that,  lie  remembered  this  truth,  and 
took  his  parents'  counsel. 

He  is  now  an  old  man,  and  arl- 
vises  all  bovs  to  do  the  same. 
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Taking  Results  to  the  People 

This  is  an  age  of  progress.  In 
the  business  world  we  are  learning 
and  applying  new  methods  day  by 
day.  In  the  professional  world, 
new  truths  and  new  devices  still 
come  to  light,  that  make  for  greater 
accuracy  and  greater  skill.  In  the 
schoolroom,  new  theories  set  right 
the  older  faulty  ones,  or  make  more 
sure  the  methods  that  have  prevail- 
ed for  years.  Even  in  the  industrial 
world — in  the  world  of  the  trades — 
new  discoveries  are  revolutionizing 


the  methods  of  former  generations. 

But  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  various  trades — the  people 
who  are  in  many  respects  the 
world's  pillars  of  strength — cannot 
often  go  themselves  to  the  seats  of 
learning  where  are  discovered  and 
discussed  the  new  methods  that  rev- 
olutionize their  own  work.  They 
are  bound  to  the  shop  or  to  the 
farm.  The  requirements  of  their 
daily  labor  prevent  them  from  leav- 
ing their  posts  to  seek  knowledge 
at  those  few  places  where  teaching 
is  made  a  business.  Yet,  the  world 
can  not  progress  without  its  pillars 
of  strength,  nor  they  without  it. 
When  a  scientific  truth  is  discovered 
that  lightens  the  labor  of  the  farm- 
er, or  increases  the  yield  of  his  la- 
bor, that  truth  must  be  imparted  to 
him  and  be  practised  by  him,  be- 
fore it  becomes  really  of  permanent 
value  even  to  those  who  discovered 
it.  In  this  modern  age  of  progress 
then,  our  methods  of  teaching  have 
necessarily  changed.  The  learned 
doctors  lounge  no  longer  in  their 
seats  of  honor,  saying  merely, 
"Come  ye  here,  all  ye  that  desire 
learning."  No,  indeed.  Now  the 
doctors  are  up  and  doing,  and  they 
carry  the  results  of  their  own  scien- 
tific labors  to  the  practical  men  of 
the  world,  that  all  may  learn  and 
progress  together.  The  slogan  is 
now,  ■  Where  are  they  that  desire 
learning,  and  we  will  go  to  them." 

This  is  a  modern  method  in  ed- 
ucation. And  this  method  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  has  very  prop- 
erly adopted.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers, fruit  raisers,  cattle-men,  sheep- 
men, dairymen,  poultrymen,  and 
men  of  every  division  of  farm  and 
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out-door  labor  have  profited  during 
the  past  few  weeks  by  the  tour  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
Farmers'  Institute  Cars.  On  those 
cars  have  been  delivered  lectures  of 
good,  sound,  practical  value,  and  of 
solid  scientific  foundation.  There, 
too,  have  been  displayed  the  prac- 
tical results  of  scientific  knowledge 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
the  orchard,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
home.  For  woman's  work,  too,  has 
been  found  in  the  modern  march 
of  progress  to  be  as  scientific  as  the 
most  learned  profession  of  man. 
And  farming  is  a  scientific  profes- 
sion— and  fruit  raising,  and  poultry 
raising,  and  cattle  breeding,  and  all 
the  rest.  Science  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all ;  it  elevates  and  ennobles  what 
has  long  been  base ;  it  lightens  and 
even  makes  easy  what  has  long 
been  more  than  difficult.  And  all 
this — what  modern  science  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  them — the 
College  Institute  cars  are  taking  to 
the  willing  farmers  of  this  state. 

John    Nicholson 

In  the  death  of  John  Nicholson, 
which  occurred  January  25th,  1909, 
the  Church  and  State  lost  one  of  its 
best  known  and  most  beloved  mem- 
bers. He  was  born  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  St.  Boswells,  Maxton  Par- 
ish, Raxburgshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1839.  He  had  a  hum- 
ble origin,  but  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life  he  manifested  those  ster- 
ling qualities  for  which  he  was  not- 
ed throughout  his  career.  He  was 
a  painter  and  paper-hanger  by  track- 
but  inclined  to  literature — fond  of 
poetry,  idealistic  in  his  tendency. 
He  used  to  occupy  much  of  his  time 
in  writing  letters  for  poor  ])coplc 
who  could  not  write  themselves ; 
and  in  this  way  he  got  his  first  ex- 
])cricnce  as  a  writer. 


He  had  an  intelligent  mind,  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  things.  He 
was  deeply  religious  and  was  a 
seeker  after  truth.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
then  lived.  When  he  was  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  heard  a  Mor- 
mon elder  preaching  on  the  green. 
The  crowd  hooted  and  yelled  and 
insulted  the  elder,  but  John  Nichol- 
son was  deeply  impressed  with  what 
the  elder  said ;  and  while  working 
at    Hardingrange    he    picked    up    a 


pamphlet  entitled  "The  Necessity  of 
Miracles,"  by  Orson  Pratt.  He  read 
it  through  with  great  interest,  and 
on  laying  it  down  he  turned  to  his 
fellow  workmen  and  said :  "That 
is  true,  every  word  of  it."  Tiie  only 
reply  vouchsafed  by  his  fellows 
was  some  abuse  of  the  Mormons, 
lo  which  Nicholson  replied:  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  lliat,  but 
I   know  this  is  true." 

On  returning  to  Scotland  he  met 
the  elder  whom  he  had  first  heard 
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l)n)cl;iiiiiing  tlie  Gospel.  He  asked 
tliis  elder  who  lie  was.  The  elder 
replied :  "I  am  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  you  will  become 
one  also."  This  prediction  was  ful- 
filled shortly  afterward,  when 
Brother  Nicholson  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  the  Gospel,  was  baptized 
and,  being  ordained  an  elder,  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  his  native  land 
and  in  England.  While  upon  this 
mission  he  met  the  late  Francis 
Cope  and  was  instrumental,  in  a 
measure,  in  bringing  him  into  the 
Church,  at  which  time,  too,a  friend- 
ship was  formed  which  lasted  un- 
til they  were  parted  in  death. 

It  was  in  the  year  1866  that  he 
left  his  native  land  to  go  to  Zion. 
He  arrived  in  Utah  in  that  year, 
and  camped  on  Emigration  Square. 
Among  those  who  came  down  to 
greet  the  emigrants,  was  President 
Brigham  Young.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  between  John  Nichol- 
son and  the  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Young  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  "Have  you  any  relatives 
here  ?" 

"None,"  replied  the  youth. 
"Never  mind,"  said  the  President 
with  a  benevolent  smile,  "you  have 
lots  of  friends." 

These  kind  words,  spoken  by  a 
great  man,  were  a  great  comfort 
to  him  and  were  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

He  carried  on  his  trade  for  a 
while,  after  his  arrival,  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, then  in  charge  of  George 
O.  Cannon ;  and  afterwards  for  the 
Descret  Nezvs.  x\t  one  time  he  did 
the  work  of  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  paper,  during  a  very  critical 
period  of  our  history,  and  was  the 
same  stalwart,  brave  man  there 
that  he  was  in  every  other  place — 
a  man  that  could  be  trusted,  a  man 
that  could  be  depended  upon. 


His  ecclesiastical  positions  were 
many  and  varied.  Prior  to  the  year 
1878  he  was  a  counselor  to  Bishop 
Young  of  the  Eighteenth  ward,  in 
which  ward  he  resided  during 
nearly  the  entire  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Salt  Lake  City.  During 
the  interim  between  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Young  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney,  he 
presided  over  the  ward  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  presiding  high  priest.  In 
April,  1893,  having  served  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  as  high  councilor,  as 
a  member  of  the  Church  Board  of 
Education  and  having  filled  two 
missions  to  his  native  land  he  be- 
came the  chief  recorder  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  and  was  acting  in 
that  position  when  his  fatal  illness 
came. 

His  attributes  were  many  and  of 
sterling  qualities.  Apostle  Orson  F. 
Whitney,  in  an  address,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Brother  Nicholson,  paid 
the  following  tributes  to  his  char- 
acter : 

"He  possessed  an  intrepid  soul.  I 
never  have  known  a  braver  man  than 
John  Nicholson.  If  he  ever  feared  man, 
either  morally  or  physically,  I  was  never 
aware  of  it.  It  did  not  matter  how  great 
the  giant  opposing  him :  if  John  Nichol- 
son knew  he  was  right  he  took  his  stand 
fearlessly,  regardless  of  consequences. 
This  was  the  man's  character,  and  yet 
he  was  as  humble  as  a  little  child.  He 
loved  little  children.  I  have  seen  the 
tears  gather  in  his  eves  when  he  would 
stop  on  the  street  and  speak  to  a  little 
child.  He  had,  to  a  great  e-xtent,  that 
same  noble  trait  so  prominent  in  the 
character  of  our  Savior,  and  he  illustrat- 
ed the  truth  ©f  the  saying  of  the  poet, 
that  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest  and 
the  gentlest.  The  man  who  is  the  read- 
iest to  meet  men  in  mortal  combat  is  the 
gentlest  to  women  and  children. 

"I  testify  that  John  Nicholson  was  a 
man  of  God,  that  he  was  brave,  that  he 
was  faithful,  that  he  was  intrepid,  that 
he  was  true.  He  was  a  good  and  noble 
father  and  husband,  and  he  did  his  duty 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  every  place 
he   occupied." 

F.  W.  C. 


The  Sacrament. 

By  C.  B.  Felt. 

In  order  that  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sacrament  be  more  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  minas  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  to  train  them  to  cen- 
ter their  thoughts  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment and  its  purpose,  the  followmg 
resolution  was  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  General  Board : 

"That  a  brief  Sacrament  senti- 
ment be  recited  immediately  before 
pronouncing  the  blessing  on  the 
bread;  also  that  an  officer  or  a 
teacher  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
brief  Sacrament  thought  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament." 

It  is  expected  that  the  recital  im- 
■  mediately  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  a  verse  of 
one  of  our  beautiful  Sacrament 
hymns  will  tend  strongly  to  fix  the 
mind  upon  it  and  assist  in  preparing 
each  individual  to  realize  its  sacred- 
ness and  import,  which  will  again 
Ije  emphasized  by  the  expressing  of 
a  Sacrament  thought  given  by  an 
officer  or  teacher  called  upon  by  the 
presiding  authority  immediately  at 
its  close,  which  will  also  train  us  to 
think  rightly  during  its  administra- 
tion. The  concert  recitation  of  the 
Sacrament  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  the  Sacrament  thought 
should  be  brief  and  definite.  As  a 
rule  the  one  called  upon  for  the  Sac- 
rament thought  should  respond 
from  the  position  he  is  then  occupy- 
ing. These  examples  of  a  proper 
confem])lation  of  the  subject,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  followed  by  all  in  at- 
tendancc,and  thus  increase  the  ben- 
efit and  blessing  belonging  to  that 


sacred  ordinance,  which  are  so 
great  and  far-reaching  that  they 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Concert   Recitations. 

By  George  H.  Wallace. 

There  is  published  by  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union,  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  approved 
concert  recitations  for  use  in  the 
Sunday  Schools. 

These  concert  recitations  have 
been  and  are  still  used  in  very  many 
of  the  schools  of  the  Church. 

Occasionally  a  school  desires  to 
have  something  new  or  different  to 
recite.  To  cover  such  cases  the 
General  Board  has  ruled  that  selec- 
tions for  concert  recitations,  other 
than  the  list  referred  to  above, 
should  be  made  from  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  or  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
or  from  among  the  Latter-day  Saint 
hvmns  and  Sunday  School  songs. 
This  ruling  will  exclude  from  the 
concert  recitations  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  all  that  docs  not  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  its  plain  provi- 
sions. In  the  great  field  named  we 
shall  find  the  truths  we  desire  most 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  boys 
and  girls  and  an  abundance  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  concert  reci- 
tations for  use  in  our  schools. 

About  Promotions. 

In  a  paragraph  under  "Sundav 
School  Topics"  in  the  January  mim- 
lier  of  the  Juvknii.e,  there  appeared 
this  sentence  in  regard  to  promo- 
tions : 

"Where  schools  have    only     one 
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class  in  each  department,  the  first 
year's  work  sliould  be  followed." 

Without  further  explanation,  this 
is  misleading.  The  first  year's 
work  should  be  followed  only  by 
classes  promoted  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another ;  but  the  third  year's 
course  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
classes  advanced  from  the  second 
to  the  third  year  in  any  department. 

The  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
departments,  then,  will  study  dur- 
ing 1909  the  first  year's  course  in 
the  "Outlines ;"  and  all  other  classes 
excepting  the  Parents',  will  study 
either  the  first  or  the  third  year,  if 
there  be  but  one  class  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  both  the  first  and  the 
third  year  if  there  be  two  classes, 
the  class  just  promoted  taking  up 
the  first  year's  work. 

In  promoting  pupils  from  depart- 
ment to  department,  or  advancing 
from  class  to  class,  care  should  be 
taken  to  study  the  welfare  of  the 
children.  Sometimes  the  age  sug- 
gestion is  taken  as  the  absolute 
guide — a  child  possessing  ability 
equal  to  that  of  his  classmates  is  re- 
tained to  go  over  the  same  work 
with  a  new  class  much  to  his  dis- 
couragement and  sorrow.  The 
ages  are  only  suggestive;  ability  is 
the  best  standard  for  promotion.  It 
is  often  better  for  a  child  to  be  pro- 
moted with  his  class,  even  though 
he  be  not  so  far  advanced  as  they. 
The  encouragement  and  confidence 
given  by  the  promotion  often  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  greater  effort. 

So,  teachers  and  superintendents, 
in  promotions  as  well  as  in  prepar- 
ation of  lessons,  study  the  best  good 
of  the  children. 

EnliSment  of  Unenrolled. 

By  George  M.  Cannon. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our 


Sunday  Schools  is  the  constant 
change  that  is  going  on  in  the  su- 
perintendencies  of  the  various 
wards  and  states  of  Zion.  For  this 
reason  it  is  deemed  proper  to  again 
outline  the  desire  of  the  General 
Board  with  regard  to  the  enlistment 
in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  unen- 
rolled. This  work  during  the  year 
1908  resulted  in  a  splendid  increase 
in  most  of  the  stakes  and  the  re- 
sults amply  justified  the  labor  ex- 
pended. The  results  in  each  ward 
reflected  the  energy,  zeal  and  intel- 
ligent effort  exerted  by  the  Sunday 
School  officers.  But  this  movement 
is  not  simply  for  one  season.  The 
desire  is  to  have  the  work  continue 
year  after  year  and  to  be  one  of 
the  important  duties  of  the  Sunday 
School  workers  for  all  time. 

THE  PLAN   OF  ACTION. 

In  every  well-regulated  Sunday 
School  the  work  of  the  superin- 
tendency  is  divided.  To  one  of  the 
assistants,  is  given  the  work  of  en- 
listing the  unenrolled.  A  complete 
house  to  house  canvas  of  the  ward 
should  be  made  at  least  once  each 
year  and  a  census  taken  of  every 
Latter-day  Saint  residing  therein. 
The  age  of  all  between  4  and  20, 
inclusive,  should  be  taken.  Those 
who  are  already  enlisted  in  the 
School  and  who  attend  regularly 
should  be  checked  off,  and  a  list  of 
the  remainder  prepared,  classified 
by  departments.  The  names  be- 
longing to  the  respective  depart- 
ments should  then  be  given  to  the 
teachers  of  such  classes,  and  the 
unenrolled  should  be  visited  and 
personally  invited  to  attend  Sunday 
School.  In  this  way  the  teachers 
become  acquainted  with  the  children 
whom  they  seek  to  bring  into  the 
Sunday  School  and  also  their  par- 
ents and  are  better  prepared  to  meet 
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the  new-comer  when  he  reaches 
the   school   and   to   make   him    feel 

welcome  and  at  home.  Where  a 
large  family  have  moved  into  the 
ward,  it  would,  of  course,  be  wise 
not  to  send  teachers  from  every  de- 
partment to  visit  such  a  family. 
But  the  assistant  superintendent,  in 
charge  of  this  work  should  select 
those  teachers  who  he  thinks  are 
most  suitable,  and  have  them  visit 
the  family ;  invite  all  to  come  to  the 
Sunday  School  and  report    to    the 

teachers  in  every  department  to 
which  pupils  have  been  thus  invited, 
the  observations  made  during  the 
visit.  The  superintendent  and  as- 
sistants should  carefully  welcome 
every  new-comer  to  the  school.  We 
all  know  how  pleasing  it  is  to  have 
our  presence  noted,  and  how  shy 
and  timid  a  new  pupil  feels  in  go- 
ing into  a  school  in  which  not  only 
the  surroundings  are  new,  but  also 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  people  arc 
strangers.  At  the  local  board  meet- 
ing ever)'  week  any  visits  should  be 
reported  by  teachers  entrusted  with 
the  work, and  a  visit  should  be  made 
to  every  person  assigned  to  tlu' 
teachers  entrusted  with  the  work, 
and  a  visit  should  be  made  to  every 
person  assigned  to  the  teachers, 
within  a  montli  after  receiving  the 
names.  Of  course,  it  is  expected 
that  those  visited  shall  be  induced 
to  join  and  attend  the  school ;  and 
new  names  of  other  new  comers  be 
supplied  the  teachers  regularly  as 
such  new  people  come  into  tlic 
ward.  Once  every  month  (at  the 
Stake  Union  meeting)  the  ward 
superintendency  will  report  pro- 
gress to  the  stake  assistant  having 
the  work  in  charge.  .\nd  once  ev- 
ery quarter  a  complete  report  of 
enlistment  is  requested  to  be  made 
by  the  stake  superintendency  to  the 
General  Board. 

Now  to  some  this  mtiy  seem  like 


a  great  deal  of  work.  And  it  is. 
I!ut  thv.  result  will  repay  all  the  ef- 
fort requ'red.  If  Sunday  Schools 
are  a  gooc.  thing,  they  are  partic- 
ularly beneficiol  to  those  who  from 
neglect  or  pareiital  indifference  or 
from  any  other  cause  have  not  en- 
joyed their  advantages.  And  while 
our  work  has  been  specially  to 
seek  to  enroll  the  children,  it  is' also 
desired  that  all  be  invited  to  attend. 
A  blank  is  provided  on  the  reports 
requested  for  the  parents'  depart- 
ment. And  now  that  the  Seventies, 
by  action  of  the  First  Council,  sup- 
plementing that  taken  at  the  Oc- 
tober General  Conference,  have  ar- 
ranged for  quorum  meetings  on 
Monday  evenings,  it  is  greatly  de- 
sired that  all  Seventies  who  can  do 
so  be  specially  invited  to  participate 
in  these  parents'  classes,  and  also  to 
give,  in  other  departments,  the  as- 
sistance which  their  ability  and  en- 
ergy so  well  qualify  them  to  render. 

Parents'   Department. 

Wir.\T    A     HO.ME    SHOULD    BE. 

Levi  Edgar  y'oitiig,  in  Young  Wo- 
man's Journal. 

The  home  can  and  ought  to  be 
the  one  place  that  is  heaven  on 
earth.  It  should  invite  each  child 
to  it  and  welcome  him  when  he 
comes.  Every  person's  liome  should 
be  a  haven  of  rest.  Sleeping,  eat- 
ing, communing,  all  go  to  make  up 
life,  go  to  preserve  life.  It  is  the 
home  wlicrc  all  these  things  are 
done.  Our  lives  in  tiie  outside 
world  will  depend  nu  iiow  we  live 
in  the  home.  If  we  live  our  better 
selves  lliere.so  in  the  world  will  we 
liecome  men  of  light,  and  do  some- 
thing to  inspire  our  fellow-beings 
111  ,1  better  life.  Tlic  Garden  of 
I'.den,  as  dcscribetl  by  the  Propliet 
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Moses,   was  the  home  of  our  first 
parents.     Net  only  did  the  flowers 
liloom  with  exquisite  sweetness,  not 
<inlv  did  the  sky  sliiue  in  marvelous 
Ijcauty.  but  our  first  parents  lived 
there  in  purity  and  love    that    was 
lost  when  they  became  mortal.  Par- 
adise  was   simply  a  complete  har- 
mony between  God's  beautiful  earth 
and    His    children.      Man    lost    his 
Eden    as    he    departed    from    that 
harmony.       '■''     *     *     *     ■''      '■'      * 
To     the     Latter-day     Saint     the 
home  should  be  the  center  of  all  re- 
ligious life  and  training.     It  should 
give  the  boys  and  the  girl  their  first 
impressions     of     life,     and    inspire 
them  to  step  boldly  into  the  world 
of  thought  and  action.    If  the  home 
is  what  it  ought  to  be,  little  need 
we  worry  as  to  the  outcome  of  our 
children.  Some  wonder  why  a  child 
goes  wrong  the  minute  he  gets  into 
the  world.     He    has    been    taught 
good  things,   say  the  parents,   and 
yet  he  cannot  withstand  the  sin  of 
the  world.     Why  is  it?     It  is  be- 
cause the  home  has  failed  to  devel- 
op the  child's  best  self.    There  may 
have  been  crude  pictures    on     the 
walls   to   suggest   crude   thoughts ; 
there  may  have  been  a  piano  in  the 
house,  but  instead  of  his  sister  play- 
ing a  boat  song  of  Rubenstein  or  a 
dainty     melody    of     Schubert,    she 
plays     coon     songs    and  "ragtime" 
dances.     If  there  is  a  library  in  the 
house,  instead  of  there  being  on  its 
shelves  the  plaj's  of  Shakespeare  or 
the  novels  of  'Thackeray,  there  are 
hooks   that   create   no   lofty   ideals. 
Theatres  are  patronized  which  tend 
to  harm  rather  than  good.     They 
over-stimulate  and  excite  the  tender 
nerves,    but    furnish    no    incentive 
to  thought  and  high  feeling. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  few  point- 
ed questions.  Do  we  men  set  the 
true  example  of  life  before  our  chil- 
dren ?      Do     we     stop'  to    consider 


tlicm?     Are   we  thinking  more   of 
dollars  and  cents  than  we    are     of 
our  homes  ?    Do  we  first  live  our  re- 
ligion with  our  wives  and  children  ? 
Are  we  trying  to  live  according  to 
the   best   within  us?     Are  we    the 
companions    of    our    children?    If 
time   forbids   such  things,   then  let 
us  stop  attending  to  so  many  duties 
in  the  world, and  bring  our  thoughts 
and  lives  a  little  more  into  the  home. 
There  are  too  many  of  us  who  think 
much     of     being     saved     and    not 
enough  of  us  who  think  of  being 
worth  saving.    As  a  result  we  have 
missed  the  mark   in   our  teaching, 
and  we  wonder  why  the  boy  and 
girl  go  wrong.     The  home  should 
come  first  in  every  man's  life.  When 
the   man   returns    after    the     day's 
work,   the    woman  '  should    try  to 
greet  him  with  a  love  divine ;  the 
man  should  bring  something  good 
in  thought  from  the  outside  world 
and  give  it  to  his  wife  and  children. 
It  does  not  cost  money  to  do  this. 
God  has   not  denied  any  man   the 
privilege  of  seeing  nature  and  ob- 
taining from  the  beings  whom  he 
meets  something  good  and  true.  The 
worldl  is  full    of    sweetness     every 
day.     Every  person  with  whom  we 
speak  has   some  goodness    in     his 
heart.     We   may  have   it  to  carry 
into  our  own  lives,  and    into     the 
lives  of  our  children.     And  yet  if 
we  ask  this  question  of  ourselves, 
"How  many  people  whom  we  meet 
every  day  say  something  to  us  to 
make  us  better  and  sweeter?"    The 
answer   from   our   hearts   will   sur- 
prise us. 

But  a  man  can  bring  something 
from  the  outside  world.  At  times 
he  can  go  into  a  store  and  buy  a 
little  picture  of  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  the 
parlor;  or  he  can  buy  a  story  of 
Henry  A^an  Dyke  or  Leo  Tolstoi. 
He  can  do  even  more  than  this.   He 
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can  pick  a  wild  flower  from  the  side 
of  the  ditch,  or  call  his  wife  to  the 
door  to  enjoy  with  him  an  exquisite 
sunset.  We  call  these  sentimental- 
ities, perhaps,  but  we  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  Real  life  in  the 
home  is  obtained  not  in  having 
money  or  working  for  money ;  it  is 
derived  by  letting  our  souls  go  out 
to  God's  great  world,  where  they 
can  be  one  with  the  flowers  and  the 
sky.  Such  things  make  us  pure,  and 
appreciative  of  the  life  God  has 
given  us. 

In  John  Ruskin's  lecture  called 
"The  Valley  of  Diamonds,"  we  have 
a  very  pretty  picture  of  the 
old  lecturer  talking  to  the  chil- 
dren, after  they  had  told  of  their 
imaginary  visit  to  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds,  and  he  gives  in  words 
very  impressive  a  principle  of  life, 
beautiful  in  its  meaning.     .Says  he : 

"Was  any  woman,  do  you  suppose, 
ever  the  better  for  possessing  diamonds? 
but  how  many  have  been  made  base  and 
frivolous  by  desiring  them?  "Was  ever 
man  the  better  for  having  coffers  full 
of  gold?  but  who  shall  measure  the  guilt 
that  is  incurred  to  fill  them?  Look  into 
the  history  of  any  civilized  nation:  an- 
alyze, with  reference  to  this  one  cause  of 
crime  and  misery,  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  their  nobles,  priests,  merchants,  and 
men  of  luxurious  life.  Every  other 
temptation  is  at  last  concentrated  into 
this:  pride,  and  lust,  and  cnvv.  and 
anger,  all  give  up  their  strength  to 
avarice.  The  sin  of  the  whole  world  is 
essentially  the  sin  of  Judas,  Men  do  not 
disbelieve  their  Christ:  but  lliev  sell 
TTim." 

Yes,  wc  sell  C'lirist,  fn'i-liaps  un- 
consciously, Ijut  wc  sell  llim  often 
in  our  dailv  lives. 


Second    Intermediate    Department. 

I'he  fjuestion  li;is  been  asked  by 
.Sunday  .School  teachers,  "What  arc 
wc  to  do  when  the  lessons  are  too 


short  for  the  recitation  period,  and 
how  are  we  to  use  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  which  in  some  cases  is  the 
biggest  half?" 

A  lesson  may  contain  too  mucii 
material  to  be  given  in  the  time  al- 
lotted for  one  teacher,  and  not 
enough  for  another.  We  believe 
that  the  teacher  who  finds  the  les- 
son too  short  can  use  the  remain- 
ing time  to  good  advantage  by  re- 
viewing the  children  un  tne  pre- 
vious lessons,  thereby  connecting 
the  new  lesson  with  the  old.  To  get 
the  best  results  frequent  reviews 
should  be  held.  "Repetition  is  the 
mother  of  knowledge,"  said  one 
learned  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
Clear  cut  impressions  made  at  this 
age  will  usiially  remain  with  the 
child  through  life.  A  live,  active 
teacher  will  find  suggestions  in  ev- 
ery lesson  that  will  furnish  materi- 
al for  little  side  talks  and  explana- 
tions that  grow  very  logically  out 
of  the  lesson.  These  little  side' talks 
may  be  of  great  interest.  Matters 
concerning  the  discovery  of  coins, 
tablets  with  strange  inscriptions 
may  be  talked  of  in  a  siinple  man- 
ner. While  the  matter  of  wars  ought 
not  to  receive  undue  emphasis,  yet 
some  comparisons  of  tlic  modes  ,-uid 
manners  and  customs  of  war  in  lat- 
er periods,  presented  wisely,  niiglil 
awaken  great  interest. 

Teachers  should  liear  in  niiml 
that  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
frorces  and  lessons  of  the  past  are 
in  many  cases  the  great  moral  and 
s])iritual  forces  and  lessons  of  {n 
day.  The  lessons  the  Rook  of  Mor- 
mon teaches  should  be  related  to 
our  own  lives.  Mnny  I'.ible  .-uul 
I'lOok  of  Mormon  lessons  fail  just 
at  this  point.  The  ciiiidrcn  feel 
tiiat  what  tiiey  are  learning  all  hap- 
pened so  long  ago.  It  is  the  teacli- 
er's  place  to  connect  that  past  life 
of    God's    people    with    the    present 
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life.  The  "Application"  of  the  les- 
son is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
recitation. 

After  the  lesson  is  given  the  as- 
signment of  the  new  lesson  should 
be  made.  A  short  preview  of  the 
lesson  for  the  following  Sunday 
should  be  given  as  a  means  of  as- 
sisting their  preparation,  as  well  as 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  new  les- 
son. We  believe  that  if  a  review 
is  given  and  the  lesson  of  the  day 
well  presented,  followed  when  nec- 
essary by  a  good  illustration  of  the 
same  truth  as  taught  in  the  lesson, 
this  applied  to  the  life  of  the  child, 
and  a  preview  made  of  the  work 
for  the  following  Sunday,  that 
there  will  be  little  remaining  time 
for  any  other  work.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  employed  half  of  the 
recitation  period  reading  works  of 
fiction,  which  are  no  part  of  the 
Sundav  School  work.  If  books  are 
read  they  should  be  chosen  with 
great  care,  and  should  always  be 
wholesome  and  elevating,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Sunday  School 
wt  rk.  A  teacher  can  do  much  good 
in  using  his  influence  to  encourage 
the  young  people  to  read  at  home. 
Become  acquainted  with  the  boys 
and  girls,  seek  to  find  out  what  they 
like,  and  that  will  assist  you  mater- 
ially in  suggesting  books  for  their 
home  reading.  Wise  and  thought- 
ful suggestions  will  in  many  cases 
develope  a  love  for  good  literature 
that  will  be  a  source  of  joy  to  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

First  Intermediate  Department. 

What  are  the  teachers  of  this  de- 
partment doing  to  arouse  and  de- 
velop in  their  pupils  high  ideals? 
Both  boys  and  girls  are  now  old 
enough  to  begin  to  act  for  them- 
selves in  many  ways  and  to  form 
habits  that  will  materially  afifect  all 


their  future.  We  deem  it  of  tiie 
highest  importance  that  they  should 
perhaps  unconsciously  but  none  the 
less  really  learn  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right  and  not  simply  to  please 
parents  and  teachers.  How  can  we 
best  implant  in  their  mind's  this  im- 
pulse for  right  action?  First  by 
leading  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves to  aspire — to  possess  certain 
qualities  that  are  highly  important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. Among  these  none,  we  believe, 
are  more  important  than  a  gener- 
ous spirit  of  fair  play. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  as 
active  as  possible.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  body  develop  so  perfectly  as 
by  the  natural  love  of  activity  that 
is  found  in  every  normal  child.  Part 
of  this  activity  may,  with  excellent 
results,  be  diverted  into  doing  reg- 
ularly certain  chores  that  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  generally, 
the  question  of  such  work  at  its 
best  we  design  to  take  up  later. 
But  in  addition  to  this  work  a  good 
deal  of  time  should  be  devoted  to 
play  that  brings  the  child  into  close 
association  with  its  friends  and 
companions.  It  is  in  the  sports  thus 
engaged  in  that  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  should  be  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped. The  teacher  may  with 
great  good  to  the  community  eii- 
.thuse  the  children  with  the  thought 
that  "It  is  better  to  be  right  than  to 
be  president."  We  hope  that  the 
boys  will  cling  also  to  the  thought 
that  one  can  be  right  and  also  be 
])resident.  That  the  best  way  to  be- 
come president  is  to  be  right.  And 
still  that  if  one  cannot  be  both,  it  is 
better  to  cling  to  the  principle  than 
to  give  up  the  right  for  the  sake  of 
place,  power  or  position.  All 
healthy  children  love  to  be  first. 
This  desire  is  laudable.  And  all  the 
world  loves  a  hero.  But  he  ought 
to  be  a  real  hero  and  not  one  sim- 
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ply  by  chance  and  still  less  one  who 
outstrips  others  through  trickery, 
unfairness  or  deceit.  As  a  tonic  to 
keep  healthy  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  emulation  in  the  boys  and  girls 
the  saying  of  the  Savior  is  the  fin- 
est in  all  literature : 

"And  as  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them 
likewise."  (Luke  vi :  31.) 

I  once  saw  two  boys,  (both  of 
whom  are  now  on  missions)  wrest- 
ling. They  were  of  about  the  same 
age,  size,  activity  and  strength. 
They  wrestled  in  practically  all  the 
styles  common  among  boys  of  our 
community  and  each  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Sometimes  one 
was  the  victor  and  then  again  the 
other  was  on  top.  The  contest  was 
both  amusing  and  exciting.  But 
the  finest  thing  about  'the  whole 
bout  was  the  spirit  of  absolute  fair- 
ness and  of  true  friendship  exhib- 
ited throughout.  Several  times  the 
victor  was  heard  to  say  in  explana- 
tion of  his  rival's  defeat :  "Well,  I 
ought  to  throw  you  that  time ;  I  had 
the  under  hold,'  or  similar  explana- 
tions accounting  for  the  success  of 
one  without  attributing  defeat  to 
lack  of  personal  prowess  in  the  oth- 
er. .\nd  yet  the  struggle  was  not 
a  make-believe.  It  was  in  dead 
earnest  and  in  every  throw  the  best 
man  won,  aided  by  advantage  of  fa- 
vorite style  or  of  position  one  or 
the  other  was  oliliged  to  take. 

So  in  all  races  and  in  every  con- 
test, the  aim  should  be  to  win  but 
to  win  fairly.  And  to  leave  the  field 
of  contest  without  inflicting  injury 
upon  any  contestant.  The  only 
contests  in  wiiich  boys  of  Latter- 
day  .Saints  should  engage  are  those 
in  which  the  aim  is  to  outstrip  1)Ut 
not  to  injure  their  opponents.  And 
if  any  are  injured,  tiic  injury  slmtild 


come    through     accident     and    not 
^1  om  malice  or  intent. 


Notes. 

Another  edition  of  Reynolds's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon'' is  now  in  press.  This  book- 
is  indispensable  to  students  of  the 
Nephite  record.  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  conduct  classes  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  certainly  cannot 
be  without  the  dictionary.  The 
new  edition  has  been  carefully  read 
and  edited ;  it  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  given  in  Book  of  Mor- 
mon study.  Special  prices  can  be 
given  on  this  book,  too,  to  Sunday 
Schools  that  order  in  quantity. 

No  book  published  by  the  Desert 
Sunday  School  Union  has  gained 
greater  popularity  than  Parent  and 
Child.  A  new  edition — the  third — 
has  just  been  ordered.  The  present 
edition  will  soon  be  exhausted ;  but 
we  hope  that  the  third  will  be  ready 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  this  excellent  little  book. 

School  and  Fireside  presents  the 
ripe  experience  of  the  great  pioneer 
educator,  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser.  The 
book,  as  itidicated  by  the  title,  is  not 
for  the  school  alone,  but  for  the 
home  as  well.  Parents'  classes  will 
find  nuich  invalnal)le  material  in 
this  excellent  book.  Dr.  Maeser 
himself  says  that  his  effort  has  l)eeii 
"to  plead  for  the  cause  of  education, 
the  education  of  the  whole  man." 
and  "to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
.Sciiool  and  Fireside."  We  have  a 
limited  lumiber  of  School  and  Fire- 
side on  hand — regular  ])rice  $2.00 — 
win'ch  we  offer  at  .$1.25,  postpaid, 
wliilc  tlu'v  las(. 


Pleasantries. 


T)1K    SUFFKRlNt;    SEX. 

She — A  woman  suffers  in  silence. 
He — Yes.    Tliat  must,  indeed,  be  un- 
liild  agony  to  licr. — Harper's  Bazar. 

.\N   .\BBREV1.\TED  T,\LE. 

She  frowned  at  him  and  called  him  Mr. 
-Merely  because   he  came  and   Kr. 
That  very  night,  just  her  to  spite. 
That  naughty  Mr.   Kr.  Sr. 

¥..\ST   .-VND   WEST. 

"In  the  Far  East  a  girl  never  sees 
her  intended  husband  until  she  is  mar- 
ried, remarked  a  young  man  at  a  so- 
cial  gathering. 

"How  odd,"  exclaimed  a  lady.  "In 
this  part  of  the  world  she  seldom  sees 
him  afterwards." — Exchange. 

BOBBIE    SCORES. 

Father  (called  upon  to  deliver  a  par- 
ental lecture) — Upon  my  word  you 
children  are  getting  too  dainty  for 
anything!  Jam  and  butter  on  the  same 
piece  of  bread,  indeed!  Why,  when 
1  was  your  age  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
enough  dry  bread  to  eat  ! 

Bobbie — You  have  a  much  better 
time  of  it  living  with  us.  don't  you, 
father? — London  Opinion. 

■  IT    MIGHT    H.WE   BEEN    WORSE. 

Two  northern  business  men,  passing 
llirough  a  barren  region  of  the  South, 
l)auscd  one  day  before  a  hopeless, 
tumble-down  habitation,  one  of  them 
exclaiming:  "Poor  creatures!  How  do 
they  ever  make  a  living  from  such 
land!"  At  this  the  sagging  door  of 
the  hut  slowly  opened,  a  tall,  lanky, 
poor  white  appearing,  who  drawled 
out  to  thein:  "Looky  here,  strangers, 
I  ain't  so  darned  poor  ez  you  think  I 
am.  I  don't  own  all  this  yere  land;  I 
jest  own  the  house." 


A  RELI.\BLE  EI.\N'CE. 

A  lady  in  a  Southern  town  was  ap- 
proached by  her  colored  maid. 

"Well,  Jenny?"  she  asked,  seeing 
that  something  was  in  the  air. 

"Please,  Mis'  Mary,  might  I  liave 
the  aft'noon  off  three  weeks  from 
Wednesdaj'?"  Then,  noticing  an  unde- 
cided look  in  her  mistress's  face,  she 
added  hastily.  "I  want  to  go  to  my 
finance's  fun'ral." 

"Goodness  me,"  answered  the  lady 
— "your  finance's  funeral!  Why,  you 
don't  know  that  he's  even  going  to 
die,  let  alone  the  date  of  his  funeral. 
That  is  something  we  can't  any  of  us 
be  sure  about — when  we  are  going  to 
die." 

"Yes'm."  said  the  girl  donbtfully. 
Then,  with  a  triumphant  note  in  her 
voice — "I'se  sure  about  him.  Mis,'  'cos 
he's  goin'  to  be  hung!" — Everybody's. 

LOOKING   FOR   THE   BURGL.^R. 

!Mrs.  Hicks  was  telling  some  ladies 
about  the  burglar  scare  in  her  house 
the  night  before. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  heard  a  noise  and 
got  up,  and  there,  from  under  the  bed, 
1   saw  a  man's  legs  sticking  out.." 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  a  woman.  "The 
burglar's  legs?" 

"No  my  dear;  my  husband's  lejgs. 
He  heard  the  noise,  too," — Exchange.      • 

A   NEW  SORT  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  proprietor  of  an  institution  [  r  i 
fessing  to  cure  stuttering  tells  of  "^i.c 
amazement  which  a  visitor  from  the 
interior  of  the  state  contemplated  the 
huge  gilt  sign  displayed  over  the  en 
trance  to  the  place:  "Staminering  lii- 
stitute.     Trial   lesson   free!" 

"Upon  my  soul!"  e.xclaimed  the  rur- 
al I'cnnsylvanian,  "if  that  don't  beat 
all!  I  knew  they  taught  'most  everv'- 
thing  these  days;  but  who  the  deuce 
wants  to  learn  stammerin?" — Lippiii- 
cott's 


A    STORY    wnilOl'T    WORPS. 
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SCENIC  LINE  of  the  World 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood, 
Colorado  Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes 
of  tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.   Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  Juvenile  Instructor 

EXPIRES  IN    MARCH, 
IT  ISTIME  TO 

RENEW 
NOW 


Send  $l,OQ  with  your  address   to  tlio 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utali 


IS  YOUR  HOUSE,  FURNITURE, 
BARN,  STORE,  MILL,  FAC- 
TORY or  other  property  insured?  If  it 
is  let  us  qjote  you  rates  on  expiration, 
and  If  not  call  on  or  write  to  the 

€annon  Insurance  Hm^S 

IS  E.  South  Temple  St  ,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Agency  Established  1«97.        EnGENE  M.  Cannon,  Mgr. 

Only  first  class  companies  represented. 

YOU    CAN    NEVER    TELL   WHEN 
FIRE  MAY  COME  TO  YOU. 


U^\J^ 


City 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


We  have  left,  a  few  copies  of  the 
books  named  below.  They  are  bou ad 
in  paper  and  have  sold  at  loc  per 
copy.  Our  special  price,  while  tiie\' 
last  is 

50c  Per  Dozen 

Postage  IOC. 

Roland  Gentle  He.^rt 

B^  Fi)RGi\iNC  Win  Forgiveness 

Christine's  Inspiration 

A  Talk  oi  Two  Roses 

Ln  TIE  Bet 

These  are  all  prett)'  little  stories 
which  children  eight  years  of  ago  can 
read  and  enjoy.  They  are  p(iiially 
interesting  tci  the  little  tots  if  read  to 
them. 
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11  J-;.  SfJiHh 
Templr  St. 


BOOK  STORE 


Salt  l.alo- 
City 


Sav  that  veil  saw  it   in    TIip   Itivcnilp   Instructor. 


Oridnal 


Photographs 


Early  Church  History  Scenes 

Size,  20x24  Inches. 

All  the  following  subjects  now  ready:  The  Sacred  -Grove 
near  Manchester,  New  York;  The  Hill  Cumorah;  Susquehanna 
River,  near  the  home  of  Joseph  Smith,  where  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  baptized;  The  Voice  of  Peter,  James 
AND  John  in  the  Wilderness;  The  Home  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
where  the  plates  were  translated;  Cottage  and  Monument  at 
Royalton,  Vermont;  Interior  of  the  Cottage;  Seneca  Lake, 
New  York;  Birthplace  of  Hyrum  Smith;  Birthplace  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  bird's-eye-view;  Peter  Whitmer's  Home, 
where  the  Church  was  organized. 

Matted  and  framed,  ready  for  shipment, 
per  pair 

We  do  not  pay  transportation  charges. 


$7.50 


Unframed,  matted,  ready  for  framing,  each 
postpaid   


$2.50 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
BOOK  STORE     . 

44  E.  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Colds  and  Fevers  are  often  the 
result  of  damp,  cold  feet. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Shoes 

Are  made   of   solid    leather  and 
wear  excellently.     Ask  for  them 

'MOUNTAINEER  OVERALLS" 

Don'L  Rip — are  liotiestly  made. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

California,  Arizona 
and  Old  Mexico 


If  so.  it  would  he  wise  to  write  for  full  iiifor- 
ruation  about  the  sliortesl  line  and  tlie  best 
service  from  your  point  to  those  sections  via 

THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

Utah's  most  popular  i-oad. 


^'ours  truly, 
K.  C.  KKP.H,  Disl.  I'ass   A-'ent 


Sny  tbnl  yon  !taw  it   in  The    liivcfiik-    lni.ltii(-<i 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  /•  /. 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given, 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH  General  Agents 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

>Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  -  -  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas- 


David  Eccles,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-President  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Su^ar 
Company 

VIHECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

Factories: — Ogden,  Utah  Logan,  Utah  LaGrande,  Oregon 


